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/  4N  K  pur|)ose  of  bioiijrapliy  is,  to  correct  or  to  qualify  the 
^^eneral  representations  of  history.  Let  those  (general 
representatioiw  be  true  or  false,  as  they  respect  the  transactions 
of  any  particular  period,  and  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  they 
must  necessarily  fail  to  be  always  just  to  the  private  character  of 
individuals.  If  the  affairs  of  which  the  historian  is  called  to 
take  cognizance,  has  involved  the  actors  in  obloquy,  if  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  in  characterizing  them  is  that  of  just  condem¬ 
nation,  the  biographer,  without  controverting  that  decision,  will 
liave  to  rescue  from  the  sweeping  imputation,  many  names  of 
undoubted  eminence  for  private  iuU'^rily.  And  in  performing 
this  task,  be  v^ill  sometimes  have  not  merely  to  set  so  much 
good  against  so  much  evil  in  the  character  of  the  individual,  or 
to  balance  private  worth  against  public  worth  ;  but  to  make  the 
cliaructer  of  the  individual  serve  as  a  key  to  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  so  that  they  shall  appear,  if  not  wholly 
defensible,  yet  altogether  in  a  different  light  from  what  the  literal 
truth  of  history  had  placed  them  in.  Or,  if  the  transactions 
themselves  shall  not  seem  to  have  their  <|uality  of  evil  mitigated, 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  shall  materially  change  its  moral 
aspect,  while  the  reader  shall  feel  himself  drawn  into  sympathy 
with  men  from  whom  he  had  before  revolted  as  having  no  claims 
whatever  to  his  esteem.  Such  is  not  unfrequentlv  the  case 
when  history  is  not  chargeable  with  any  palpable  want  of 
fidelity.  But  when  history  is  not  just,  when  its  comprehensive 
allegations  of  general  facts  are  erroneous,  the  errors  of  detail 
niust  needs  be  innumerable ;  and  it  then  ^comes  the  business 
of  the  biographer  to  shew,  tliat  what  is  not  true  of  a*  part,  does 
uot  and  cannot  hold  good  of  the  whole. 
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There  U  no  portion  of  our  onnals  to  i^hich  tlrese  remarks 
apply  with  greater  force,  than  that  which  embraces  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Protectorate.  The 
biographical  memorials  which  have  bc^n  transmitted  to  ua  of 
the  •  fanatics,’  and  ‘  rebels/  and  ‘  puritans’  of  that  |>eriod, — 
the  llutchinsons  and  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Miltons  and  the  Vanes, 
the  Paxters  and  the  Owens, — oppose  an  emphatic  contradiction 
to  the  injurious  representations  of  party  writers.  Hut  there  is 
too  large  a  party  who  consider  it  as  their  interest  to  perpetuate 
such  misrepresentations  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  history 
will  ever  he  sntVered  to  tell  the  tale  of  those*  times  with  honest 
freedom.  What  is  it,  however,  that  involves  that  period  in  so 
much  obscurity,  hut  the  intense  interest  which  attaches  to  its 
extraordinary  transactions?  Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  right  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  never  was  there 
exhibited  a  grander  display  of  mind  on  the  large  scale  of  national 
proceedings ;  never  did  the  English  character  present  itself  to 
other  nations  in  so  gigantic  a  form  and  so  proud  an  attitude,  18 
during  that  unhappy  and  perilous  conilict.  In  the  histories  of 
all  civilized  countries,  there  will  be  more  or  less  similarity  ;  there 
will  be  at  least  a  close  analogy  between  the  distinguishing 
events  ;  but  this  illustrious  part  of  our  history — illustrious  with 
all  its  crimes  and  misfortunes, — is  such  as  no  other  nation  can 
parallel.  The  agents  were  men  of  no  ordinary  mould,  and  the 
events  were  such,  we  may  safely  alTirm,  as  could  not  have  taken 
place  in  any  other  country  ;  for  in  no  other  country  could  the 
laws  have  survived  the  subversion  of  government,  or  religion 
have  modified  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the  characters  of  the 

1)oliticnl  leaders,  compelling  even  from  the  irreligious  \be 
lomage  of  hypocrisy. 

The  jiresent  work  is  purely  biographical,  and  the  Author 
never  ileviates  from  his  proper  and  professed  design,  which  is, 
to  present  a  memoir  of  the  personal  history,  the  theologicil 
writings,  and  the  religious  connexions  of  Dr.  Owen  ;  but  it 
incidentally  furnishes  some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
history  of  the  period.  Mr.  Orme  has  cvhlently  spared  no  pains 
or  research  both  in  collecting  and  in  authenticating  the  scattered 
iDuterials  out  of  which  the  present  memoir  is  constructed.  Tbit 
it  should  have  been  left  to  him,  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the 
death  of  the  great  and  good  man  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  to 
perform  this  <leht  of  justice  to  his  memory,  reflects  no  hononr 
on  the  English  Dissenters.  It  is  indeed,  as  he  remarks,  not  a 
little  surprising,  ‘  that  whilst  the  minutest  researches  have  been 
*  made  into  the  lives  of  many  obscure  individuals,  no  separate 
*  work  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  life  of  John  Owen* 
With  regard  to  many  of  his  learned  and  pious  contemporariei, 
it  might  be  urged  in  excuse,  that  their  actions  arc  comprised  Ib 
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their  works,  and  tliat  their  lives  were  uot  marked  by  any  ctr- 
cuiiiHtanccs  claliuioi^  a  clislioct  record.  But  this  cannot  he  said 
of  Dr.  Owen,  who  occupied  so  prominent  a  station,  and  whose 
share  in  the  political  transactions  ol*  his  day  has  even  been  over- 
ratcMi,  for  the  purpose  of  fusteuint'  upon  him  an  invidious  re- 
spoDsihility.  The  disioi^enuous  treatment  which  he  has  received 
from  his  ^reat  Fresbyterian  rival,  rendered  it  also  the  more 
iiicuinheiit  on  the  admirers  of  his  character  and  writing,  to 
rescue  his  memory  from  undeserved  obloquy. 

*  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  preached  liis  funeral  sermon,  observed, 

•*  that  the  account  which  is  due  to  the  world  of  this  eminent  man 
deserved  a  volume,”  which  he  hoped  would  soon  make  its  appearance. 
Cotton  Muther,  in  that  sin^rular  work  ‘SMagnulia  Americana  Christi/* 
published  twenty  years  afterwards,  declared  **  that  the  church  of 
God  was  wronged  in  that  the  life  of  the  great  John  Owen  was  not 
written.”  About  tw  eiity  years  atler  that,  appeared,  pretixed  to  the 
folio  edition  of  his  Sernioiii  uiul  Tracts,  the  first  and  the  only  account 
of  him  which  can  be  depended  upon ;  but  whicli,  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Asty,  with  the  nssistance  of  Sir  John 
Hartopp,  is  both  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  and  docs  not  contain  so 
many  pages  as  the  Doctor  had  written  books.  With  the  exception  of 
this,  and  the  scanty  notices  of  general  biography,  Owen  is  only  known 
by  means  of  his  writings.’ 

Mr.  Ormc  has  divided  the  memoir  into  twelve  chapters,  to 
which  is  added  an  appendix  of  documents.  The  contents  of 
each  chapter  arc  specified  at  the  head  of  it,  and  there  is  an  index ; 
but  it  is  a  deficiency,  that  there  is  no  general  table  of  contents. 
\\c  cannot  better  supply  this  defect  than  by  an  analysis  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  in  the  shape  of  an  outline  of  the  leading  events  of  Owen's 
life. 

John  Owen,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Owen,  was 
born  at  Sladham  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1616.  His  father 
was  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  was  reckoned,  for  his  more 
than  ordinary  zeal,  a  strict  puritan  :  he  was  for  some  time  mi¬ 
nister  of  Sladham,  and  after  wards  hccame  rector  of  Harpsdeii 
in  the  same  county,  where  he  died  in  1610,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  liis  age.  In  the  Latin  inscription  on  Owen's  inoiiument 
ill  Buidiill-fields,  the  father  and  sou  are  thus  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished  :  ‘  Palre  insiijni  iheologo  iheologuM  ipue  innigHior.^ 
Owen  was  initiated  into  classical  learning  by  Edward  Silvester, 
roaster  of  a  private  academy  at  Oxford,  who  ha<l  the  honour  of 
Durobering  aUo  among  his  pupils,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  Margaret  Professor  during  tlie  Com- 
nioiiweahh,  and  William  Chillingwortli.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  and  on  the  litli 
of  June,  1032,  when  ouly  sixteen,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts:  on  the  27th  of  April,  1635,  he  commenced  master  of 
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artfl.  His  application  durini;^  this  period  was  excesstTe :  he  aI->  H 
lowetl  hitnsell  tor  several  years  not  more  than  four  hours*  sleep  in  B 

a  ni|(lit,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  in  later  life,  that  he  would  B 

gladly  part  with  all  the  learnini'  acquired  hy  sitting  up  late  at  B 
study,  could  he  but  recover  the  health  he  had  lost  by  it.  He  B 
studietl  mathematics  and  philosophy  under  Thomas  Barlow,  B 
tlien  fellow  of  the  eollei^e,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen  B 

provost  when  his  pupil  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  and  B 

subsequently  Bisliop  of  Lincoln.  Owen  is  said  to  have  studied  B 
music  also,  for  rtH*reation,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  cele-  H 
brated  performer  on  the  ilute,  who  was  for  some  years  in  con-  B 
stant  attendance  upon  Charles  1.,  and  afterwards  made  by  Owen  B 
professor  of  music  in  Oxford.  In  10S7,  Laud,  as  Chancellor  of  B 

Oxford,  had  caused  a  new  code  of  statutes  to  be  drawn  up  for  K 

the  University,  in  which  obedience  to  some  superstitious  rites  was  ^ 
required  of  all  the  members  on  pain  of  expulsion.  Owen  was 
amon^  tbe  number  of  thost*  who  refused  to  submit ;  but  the  ^  ) 
resolution  appears  to  have  cost  him  a  very  severe  stru^^le.  ^  » 
About  the  same  period,  also,  his  mind  underwent  a  decided 
change  of  feeling  and  sentiment  with  re";ard  to  rcliijion  itself^ 

He  became  the  subject  of  deep  and  a^itatini^  convictions  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  which,  combining  with  the  perplexity  of  his 
situation,  pluni;ed  him  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy. 

The  distress  of  mind  whicli  he  sutVered  for  three  months,  is  | 
stated  to  have  been  visible  in  his  deportment  :  he  avoided  all  so¬ 
cial  intercourse,  and  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  speak.  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  any  precise  account  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  distress,  and  even  of  its  nature,  from  Owen  him¬ 
self,  there  does  not  sei'in  to  us  to  be  snilicient  ground  to  resolve 
it  altot;ether  into  mental  suffering :  it  probably  partook  of  the 
character  of  bodily  disease.  The  permanent  impression  which  i 
it  left  on  bis  spirit,  would  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  salu¬ 
tary.  His  quit  tin:;  the  University,  the  only  alternative  left  him 
on  refusing  to  submit  to  the  impositions  of  Laud,  has  drawn  | 
down  upon  him  from  Anthony  Wood  the  ridiculous  charge  of  | 
perjury.  On  leaving  Oxford,  having  previously  received  orders  L 
from  Bishop  Bancroft,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  »- 
Sir  Robert  Dormer,  of  Ascot,  as  domestic  chaplain  and  tutor  ^ 
to  his  son.  He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Lovelace,  of  •  ^ 
llurby,  in  Berkshire  ;  but  on  the  breaking;  out  of  the  civil  war, 
his  patron  joined  the  King's  army,  while  Owen  embraced  the 
caust;  of  the  Parliamenl.  This  step  cost  him  the  favour  of  his 
uncle,  a  man  of  considerable  landed  property  in  Wales,  who  had 
intended  to  make  him  his  heir ;  but  it  was  not  the  first  sacrifice 
he  had  made  to  his  principles  ;  in  embracing  them,  he  had  count¬ 
ed  the  cost.  He  now  came  up  to  Loudon,  aud  took  lodgings  in 
Charterhouse  yard,  where  he  employed  himself  in  composing 
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liHi  Display  of  Arminianisin/*  which  appeared  in  1040,  dedi- 
cate<t  to  the  Committee  of  Religion.  In  consequence  of  tliU 
his  first  puhlicatioii,  he  was  presented  to  the  llTiiig^  of  Fordhani 
ill  Kssex,  vacant  in  ooiisequeiice  of  the  suspension  of  the  iiicum- 
lM‘iit,  by  the  Committee  for  puri^in^  the  church  of  scandalous 
ministers.  This  presentation,  however,  remained  in  force  only 
during  the  life  of  the  sequestered  incumbent ;  at  his  death,  the 
liviiii;  reverted  to. the  patron,  and  Owen  was  superseded.  Ho 
was  immediately  presented  by  *  the  good  Earl  of  Warwick* 
with  the  neighbouring  living  of  Coggeshall,  at  the  request  of 
tlie  congregation. 

For  some  time  after  he  came  up  to  London,  Owen  continued 
to  sutler  much  from  religious  dejection  and  perplexity.  Nearly 
five  years  elapsetl,  from  the  time  in  which  he  first  became  the 
subject  of  this  painful  conflict  of  feeling,  before  he  recovered 
his  peace  of  mind.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  unhappi¬ 
ness  arose  from  imperfect  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
from  some  misunderstanding,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Orme  suggests, 
of  the  subjects  which  tlic  Arminian  controversy  embraces ;  and 
tliis  might  lead  him  to  the  train  of  investigation  contained  in  his 
first  work.  He  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  solution  of 
his  ditliculties  and  the  removal  of  his  d(\jection,  to  a  sermon  from 
those  words:  **  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith 
preached  at  St.  Michaers,  Wood-street,  by  a  minister  from  tlio 
country,  whose  name  he  could  never  learn. 

On  his  obtaining  the  living  of  Fordham,  Owen  immediately 
entered  on  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  He 
found  the  parish  itself  and  the  surrounding  country  in  a  very  de¬ 
plorable  state,  and,  among  other  means  of  remedying  theeiFects 
of  his  predecessor's  neglect,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  method  of 
catechising  from  house  to  house.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan, 
he  published,  in  1015,  **  The  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of 

Christ  unfolded  in  two  short  Catechisms  ;  wherein  those  prin- 
^  ciples  of  religion  are  explained,  the  knowledge  whereof  is  re- 
**  quired  by  the  late  ordinance  of  Parliament  before  any  be  ad- 

mitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper."  (l2mo.  pp.  00.)  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  published  a  tract  in  quarto,  entitled,  **  The  Duty  of 

Pastors  and  People  distinguished,"  in  which  it  was  his  ob¬ 
ject  ‘  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  those  who  ascribed  too 
^  much  power  to  ministers  and  those  who  gave  too  much  to 

*  the  people.*  The  moderation  of  his  principles  relative  to 
church  government,  and  his  tolerant  spirit,  are  strikingly  evincoil 
in  this  production.  He  avows  himself  a  Presbyterian  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Prelacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  *  what  is  commonly 

*  called  the  liulependeni'  scheme  on  the  other.  But  bis  Presby¬ 
terianism  was  not  that  of  the  times ;  and  when,  after  he  had  been 
led  to  embrace  Independency,  be  took  a  review  of  what  he  bad 
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asuertotl  in  this  tract,  be  says  tiiat  he  found  hia  principles,  at 
stated  there,  ‘  were  more  suited  to  what  is  the  juflg^nient  and 

*  practice  of  the  Conj^ret^ational  men,  than  those  of  the  Presby- 

*  terian.*  In  proof  of  this,  it  needs  only  be  mentioned,  that  he 
shews  from  Acts  riii.  I — 4.  ‘  that  all  the  faithful  membert  of 
‘  the  church,  bein^  thus  disjiersinl,  went  every  where  preachin|» 

‘  the  word,  having  no  warrant  but  the  i^neral  enslavement  of 
‘  all  Christians  to  kiirtlier  the  propagation  of  Christ’s  kingdom/ 

l)n  the  2t)th  of  April,  1016,  bcinv  (he  day  of  the  monthly  fast, 
Owen  was  for  the  Urst  time  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Par¬ 
liament.  His  sermon,  which  was  publislied  by  command  of  the 
House,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  contuininv  an  earnest  ex|)08- 
tulation  relative  to  the  destitute  state  of  Wales  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  respect  of  the  means  of  v(*®(*<**  (((*• 

iiexed  to  it  a  “  Country  Essay  for  the  practice  of  Church  Oo- 
“  vernmeiit;”  drawn  up,  as  it  should  seem,  as  an  apology  for  his 
rcfusinv  to  subscribe  certain  petitions  to  Parliament  from  the' 
ministers  of  the  county  of  Essex,  respecting  church -vovern- 
mcnt,  by  which  he  had  v^en  ofl’ence.  In  this  Essay  he 
explicitly  declares,  ‘  that  he  knew  no  church-vovernment  in  the 
‘  world,  already  established,  of  the  truth  ami  necessity  of  which 
‘  he  was  in  all  particulars  cohvinceil he  exposes  the  folly  of 
contention  about  conformity,  and  protests  against  hestowin‘v  on 
any  persons  odious  ap}»ellations  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments ;  he  complains  that  their  ‘  little  differences’  were  to 
be  met  with  at  every  stall  and  in  too  many  pulpits,  ^  swelU*d  by 

*  unbefittinv  exprt»sKions  to  a  formidable  bulk  and  he  contends 
for  an  extensive  toleration.  On  this  last  point,  he  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expri^ssions : 

‘  Toleration  is  the  alms  of  authoritVf  yet  men  who  beg  for  it  think 
so  much  at  least  their  due.  I  never  knew  one  contend  earnestly  for 
a  toleration  of  dissenters,  who  was  not  one  himself ;  nor  any  for  their 
suppression,  who  were  not  themselves  of  the  persuasion  which  pre- 

vaileth.’ . ‘  1  know  the  usual  pretences  for  persecution,-^, 

“  Such  a  thing  is  blasphemy but  searen  the  Scriptures,  look  at  the 
dehnitions  of  divines,  and  you  will  find  heresy,  in  what  head  soever 
of  religion  it  be,  and  blasphemy  very  different.  “  To  spread  such 
errors  will  be  destructive  to  souls.*’  So  are  many  things  which  yet' 
are  not  punishable  with  death ;  let  him  that  thinks  so,  go  kill  Pagans 
and  Manoiuetuns.  **  Such  a  heresy  is  a  canker.”  But  it  is  a  spt* 
ritual  one;  let  it  be  prevented  by  spiritual  means:  cutting  off  men’s 
heads  is  no  proper  remedy  for  it.  If  state  physicians  think  otherwise, 
1  say  no  more,  out  that  I  am  not  of  the  cullcgc.’ 

8|>eakinv  of  the  iniquity  of  puttinv  men  to  death  for  heresy, 
he  declares  that  he  *  had  almost  said,  it  wotdd  be  for  the  interest* 
‘  of  morality  to  consent  generally  to  the  persecution  of  a  man 

*  maintaining  sudi  a  destrnctive  opinion.’  i^et  it  be  remem- 
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bereil  to  OweQ*ii  honour,  that  at  Uie  time  Qf  hU  avowiag  aeu- 
(imeiiU  HO  tlireoily  oppoai*()  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Pmby- 
(eriaiiiHin,  he  was  not  a  Dmienter,  but  was  in  close  conneaion 
iKUh  witli  the  prevailiuf^  |»ersua8ioir  and  the  ruling  Powers  in 
the  State.  The  same  praise  is  due  to  Milton  and  Vane,  with 
this  diti'erence  only  in  enhancement  of  Owen’s  singular  merit, 
that  As  was  a  minister,  while  the  Latin  secretary  and  his  illus¬ 
trious  friend  ranked  among  the  laity. 

At  the  time  that  Owen  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  iuvestigatious  which  led  to  his  change  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  church- government,  he  was  unacauainted,  as  he 
stattw,  with  any  individual,  whether  minister  or  layman,  *  of  the 

*  L'ougregutional  way  :*  all  his  couneaioiis  lay  among  the  Pres*- 
bytfrian  party.  After  perusing  several  works  on  eitlier  side,  he 
•K  himself  to  exanaine  and  confute,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
CoUon*«  l>ook,  **  Of  the  Keys.” 

*  In  the  pursuit  and  management  of  this  work,  nuite  beside  and 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  at  a  time  wherein  I  could  expect  nothing 
on  that  account  but  ruin  in  this  world,  without  the  knowledge  or 
adrice  of,  or  conference  with  any  one  person  of  that  judgement,  1 
wsi  prevailed  on  to  receive  those  principles  to  which  1  had  thought 
to  6et  myself  in  opposition.  And  indeed  this  way  of  impartially  ex¬ 
amining  dl  things  by  the  word,  comparing  causes  with  causes,  and 
things  with  things,  laying  aside  all  prejudiced  respects  to  persons  or 
present  traditions,  is  a  course  that  I  would  admonish  all  to  beware  of^ 
who  would  avoid  the  danger  of  being  made  Independents.* 

The  consequence  of  his  change  of  sentimeot  was,  bis  foriiuag 
i  church  at  Coggesliall  on  congregational  principles,  which  has 
been  kept  up  to  the  present  time.  The  little  treatise  entitled, 
EkIicoI  :  or  Hules  of  Direction  for  tlie  walking  of  the  Saints 
in  fellowship,”  was  drawn  up  soon  after  its  formation.  Dur- 
iug  die  siege  of  Colchester,  General  Lord  Fairfax  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Coggeshall,  which  led  to  an  acquaiutaiioe  with 
Owen,  who  was  accordingly  ap|M>inted  to  preach  to  the  army  nl 
Colchester  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  again  at  Rumford,  to 
the  Parliament’s  Committee ;  both  which  sermoiia  be  afterwards 
published.  Tliey  contain  a  strong  remonstrance  against  huinsn 
mterference  with  religion.  In  one  of  them  occufS  a  passage 
which  has  been  made  the  ground  of  an  idle  charge,  brought 
agauist  him  by  L’Estrange  and  the  Commentator  on  lludibras, 
of  believing  that  success  is  an  evuieoce  of  the  goodness  of  a 
cause.  Mr.  Orme  produces  Oweo’s  own  reply  to  the  caluoioy* 
On  the  3Ut  of  January,  1040,  Owen  was  sgaiu  fixed  upon  to 
preach  before  Parliament ;  *  the  most  trying  oeaaaion,’  ss  bis 
lliographer  remarks,'  *  on  which  be  ever  appeared  before  that 

*  aasembly k  was  the  dsy  after  the  deoapilation  of  the  King* 
On  the  subject  of  iliat  transaction,  he  observed  s  proiouod  sii4 
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stUfUed  nilence.  The  author  of  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  folio 
eilition  of  lii^  Sermons  and  Tracts,  states,  that  ‘  his  discourse 

*  was  so  modest  and  inotl’ensive,  that  his  friends  could  make  no 
‘  just  exceiition,  nor  his  enemies  take  advantac^c  of  his  words 

*  another  day.*  Tlie  two  detached  passat^es  by  which  Anthony 
Wof>d,  and,  after  him.  Grey,  attempt  to  justify  their  base  asser* 
tion,  that  Owen  *  applauded  the  repcides,*  and  declared  ‘  the 
^  death  of  that  most  admirable  Kint'  to  he  just  and  righteous,* 
are  the  following : 

*  “  As  the  flaming  sword  turns  every  way,  so  God  can  turn  it  into 
every  thing.  To  those  that  cry.  Give  me  a  king,  God  can  give  him 
in  his  anger,  and  from  those  that  cry,  Take  him  away,  He  can  take 

him  away  in  his  wrath.** - “  When  kings  turn  seducers,  they  seldom 

want  good  store  of  followers.  Now  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they 
shall  both  full  into  the  ditch.  When  kings  command  unrighteous 
things,  and  the  people  suit  them  witli  willing  compliance,  none 
doubts  but  the  destruction  of  them  both  is  just  and  righteous.**  * 

With  regard  to  (he  former  of  these  passages,  the  only  fair 
construction  that  can  he  put  upon  the  Preacher's  language,  is, 
that  the  death  of  the  King  might  possibly  have  been  permitted 
by  Divine  Providence  in  anger  rather  than  in  mercy,  as  (iod 
gave  the  Israelites  a  King  in  his  wrath.  It  seems  to  speak  his 
fears  as  to  the  result  of  that  transaction  ;  and,  when  comjiarcd 
with  the  text  chosen  for  the  occasion,  Jer.  xv.  19,  20,  partakes 
far  more  of  solemn  admonition  than  of  congratulation.  The 
general  truth  contained  in  the  latter  passage,  bears  at  least  as 
hard,  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  on  the  people  as  on  the  ill-fated  King, 
lie  tells  the  Parliament,  that  *  much  of  the  evil  which  had  come 
‘  upon  the  country,  had  originated  within  their  own  walls.*  The 
title  of  the  sermon  is  the  most  suspicious  part  of  it :  “  Highteous 
“  zeal  eiicoiirugeil  by  Divine  protection  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  proof  derived  from  the  sermon  itself,  it  would  be  most 
uiiwurraiitahle  to  conclude  that  the  title  was  designed  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  proceedings  of  the  army  and  the  other  parties  concerned 
in  the.  death  of  the  King.  Had  he  approved  of  those  proceed¬ 
ings,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  he  should  have  abstained 
from  expressiug  that  opinion  on  such  an  occasion  where  it  must 
have  bei'ii  most  acceptable.  Instead  of  this,  while  he  speaks 
of  the  destruction  of  both  King  and  people  as  in  certain  cases  a 
righteous  visitation  on  the  part  of  God,  the  terms  he  employs 
are  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  case  within  the  province  of  huinao 
legislation,  and  include  no  sanction  of  the  part  assigned  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  human  agency.  Annexed  to  this  sermon,  appeared 
his  Essay  on  Toleration,  in  which  he  inaiiUaiucd  doctrines  which 
bear  assuredly  no  atlinity  to  fanaticism. 

Oil  the  19th  of  April  following,  Owen  preached  again  before 
the  Parliament  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  it  was 
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lilts  ftorinon,  on  the  sliakin^  anti  tranalation  of  the  boaTeiia 

and  the  eurtli/’  that  iiitrotUiced  him,  Mr.  Orme  ia  of  opinion, 
lo  the  ac(|iiniiitance  of  Cromwell,  who  then  heard  him  for  the 
tirst  time.  The  cirmirustaneea  of  hia  hrat  interview  with  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  nrc  thus  ^iveii  in  Aaty'a  memoir,  of  which  Mr.  Orme 
has  availed  himself. 

*  Ow’en  intended  to  return  home  within  two  days  after  preaching, 
hut  calling  before  he  left  town  to  pay  his  respects  to  General  Fairfax, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  siege  of  Colchester,  he 
there  accidentally  met  with  Cromwell.  When  Owen  waited  on  his 
Excellency,  the  servants  told  him,  he  was  so  much  indisposed  that 
several  persons  of  quality  had  been  rcfusetl  admittance.  He  however 
sent  in  Ins  name,  requesting  it  to  be  mentioned  to  the  Genera^  that 
lie  only  came  to  express  his  obligations  for  the  many  favours  received 
from  him.  In  the  mean  time  Cromwell  came  in  with  a  number  of  of- 
iicers,  who  seeing  Owen,  immediately  walked  up  to  him,  and  laying 
liis  hand  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  familiar  manner  which  he  used  to 
his  friends,  said,  **  Sir,  you  arc  the  person  I  must  be  acquainted  with.*’ 
Owen  modestly  replied,  “  That  will  be  much  more  to  ray  advantage 
“  than  yours.”  **  We  shall  soon  see  that,**  said  Cromwell ;  and  tax¬ 
ing  him  by  the  liaiul,  immediately  led  him  into  Fairfax’s  garden ; 
where  lie  told  him  of  his  intended  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  he  w’ould  accompany  him  for  tin;  purpose  of  regulating 
the  atiairs  of  Trinity  college.  Owen  objected,  on  account  of  his 
charge  of  the  church  at  Coggcshall ;  but  Cromwell  would  take  no 
j  .  denial,  and  from  intreaties  proceeded  to  commands.  He  told  him  his 
youngest  brother  was  going  as  6tandard*bearer  in  the  array,  and  he 
employed  him  to  use  his  iniluence  to  induce  compliance.  He  also 
wTotc  to  the  church  at  Coggeshull  on  the  subject,  which  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  averse  to  part  witii  its  beloved  poster  i  till  at  length  Crom¬ 
well  told  them  he  must,  and  should  go.  Owen  finding  how  things 
stood  at  last,  consulted  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who 
advising  him  to  comply,  lie  finally  began  to  make  some  preparation 
for  the  journey.* 

Previously,  however,  to  bis  leaving  England,  he  was  called 
to  preach  before  the  General,  the  otFicers  of  state,  and  the  Par- 
liaiuenl,  on  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  the  Levellers  at  Bur- 
ford  on  the  ISlh  of  May,  1(549.  A  second  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  helore  the  same  audience  by  Dr.  Goodwin  ;  after  wliicli  the 
uugnst  assembly  repaired  in  great  pomp  to  a  grand  enterlain- 
ineiit  given  by  the  City  of  London  in  Grocer's  Hull.  On  the 
‘  lollowing  day  (JuneSlh),  the  House  referred  it  to  the  Oxford 
‘  cominittce  to  prefer  the  preachers  to  be  beads  of  colleges  in 
‘  that  university,  and  returned  them  thanks  for  the  sermons.* 
On  the  "2d  of  July,  Owen  received  bis  commission  to  go  to  Ire¬ 
land  us  chaplain  to  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell ;  and  of  100 
)>er  annum  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  during  bis  absence. 
Ou  arriving  at  Dublin,  he  took  up  bis  lodgings  at  Trinity  Col- 
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lege;  bui  what  he  did  in  arranging  the  alTairaof  the  UniToraity 
caiiiiut  he  ascertaiiuHl,  since,  ua  Mr.  Onne  informa  ua,  the  re¬ 
gisters  |>iiorto  the  Kestoratioii  no  longer  exist.  On  hia  return, 
lie  aeixed  the  lirat  o|>;>ortuiiity  to  advert,  in  a  sernum  preaclied 
hcfure  Parliament,  Feh.  *28th,  1(150,  to  the  spiritual  wants  and 
grievuiicea  ut‘  that  ill-t'ated  country  ;  and  in  consequence,  no 
iluuht  in  great  measure,  ol  his  representations,  an  ordinnnce  for 
the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  in  Ireland,  was 
passed  oil  the  8th  of  March,  by  which  certain  lands  were  ap- 
jiropriated  to  the  support  of  Trinity  college  and  the  endowment 
of  its  professors,  while  a  provision  was  made  for  erecting  another 
college  in  Dublin,  and  maintaining  its  teachers,  and  also  a  free 
achool.  Six  eminent  preachers  were  sent  over  by  Parliament, 
to  give  reputation  to  (he  university,  with  a  salary  of  «£'200  {ler 
annum. 

Owen  was  not  sufrercd  to  remain  long  unemployed.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  he  received  an  order  from  Parliament, 
to  proceed,  together  with  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  an  eminent  Inde- 
jicndent  minister,  to  the  army  in  Scotland,  agreeably  to  tlie  de¬ 
sire  of  the  General.  He  joined  Cromwell  at  Berwick,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  the  army  till  early  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
returned  to  his  tamily  and  charge  at  Coggeshall.  On  the  iSth 
of  March,  his  promotion  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church  ap- 
|>eared  in  the  gaxette ;  Goodwin  being  raised  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Presidency  of  Magilalen  College.  Owen  now,  with  the 
ixiiiseiit  of  his  congregation,  resigned  his  jiastoral  charge,  and 
took  up  his  resj^ence  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Orme  occupies  some  time, 
we  think  rather  unnecessarily,  in  vindicating  Owen  from  the 
imputatiou  of  inconsistency  in  accepting  this  appointment.  There 
is  no  one  principle  of  Nonconformity  or  Congregationalism  that 
we  are  aware  of,  which  would  preclude  a  man  from  serving  bit 
country  in  any  public  station  of  'either  a  magisterial  or  a  pro¬ 
fessorial  description,  if  tlie  conditions  were  such  as  he  could 
coiiscieutiuusly  comply  with.  Wo  know  of  no  reason  draws  | 
from  his  religious  principles,  why  a  Dissenter  might  not  be  i  i 
master  of  Westminster  school  ns  well  as  of  any  private  semi¬ 
nary  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils;  or  even  why  he  might  not 
be  Regius  Professor  at  either  University,  save  and  except  tba 
oaths  and  subscription  which  are  uow  interposed  between  him 
and  every  post  of  honour  and  responsibility.  The  circurnsUnot 
of  State-hire  does  not  necessarily  involve  either  the  fact  or  tho 
fiH^liug  of  dependence  on  the  State.  This  is  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  our  Judges,  who,  even  heibre  tlieir  ap¬ 
pointments  w  ere  rendered  absolute  for  life,  furnished  many  ex¬ 
emplary  iustanccs  of  fearless  iulcgrity  and  muiily  independence 
of  character.  W'iili  regard  to  minor  ap;>ointmeuts  held  during 
pleasure,  Milton's  assertion  will  no  doubt  hold  good  as  a  geiicni 
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rrmntkj  tbfit  *  hirelioi^  will  soon  frnmi^  io  Ihtt  in- 

*  *nd  opinion!!,  wtiioh  tlipy  see  best  pletsinf^  to 

‘  their  paymasters.’  Tlie  expertation  of  promotion  has,  how- 
i;v»T,  a  much  strons^er  tendency  to  generate  servility,  than  even 
an  absolute  dependence  upon  the  State  for  maintenance.  The 
dependent  who  is  lookini^  no  hif^licr  than  his  present  station, 
will  content  himself  for  tlie  most  part  with  tlie  discharste  of  his 
eoi^aKements,  takiiii(  care  only  to  ahstnin  from  the  assertion  of 
any  private  opinions  which  he  may  hold  not  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  his  employers,  lint  this  iieitative  merit  will  not 
ansiver  tlie  purpose  of  the  aspirant  after  reversionary  honours  : 
he  must  sjo  beyond  the  line  of  hare  conformity  to  distini^utsh 
himself  hy  his  zeal,  that  he  may  lay  claim  to  a  reward.  It  is  Hy 
workinie  on  the  expectations  rather  than  the  fears  of  their  dc- 
jienilems,  that  the  (lispensers  of  State  patrona^  mairdain  to  so 
immense  an  extent  an  absolute  dominion.  The  bishop  is  a  bishop 
for  life :  he  is  in  no  respect  dependent  on  his  paymaster.  lint 
then  there  is  the  prospect  of  (ransUtion.  I^t  .Hishop  WatsonN 
plan  tor  equalizin''  the  episco])ul  revenues  and  abolishing  the 
system  ol  translation,  i>e  adopteil,  and  the  spiritual  lonU  would 
probably  exhibit  as  I'reat  a  variety  of  opinion  on  any  political 
;u!»j  the  lords  temporal.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 

the  expediency  of  a  church  establishment ;  but  we  presnme  that 
the  most  radical  objector  to  such  institutions,  would  not  wish  to 
see  our  universities  deprived  of  tbeir  endowments,  or  learning 
deprived  of  all  State  patronai'e.  It  was  the  j'lory  of  Cromwell’s 
{'ovemment,  that  it  bestowed  its  eflRcient  patronacye  where  it  was 
well  merited. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  January, 
lh5l.  On  the  idth  of  September  in  tlie  followinj^  the 

Dean  of  Christ  Church,  at  his  nomination,  was  ehfisen  Vice- 
chaneellor  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Oaniel  Greenwood  :  a  dilWcuH 
and  invidious  office  at  sntdi  a  period,  which  we  may  well  believe 
lie  aecepttHl  with  no  foiled  reluctance. 

‘  This  celebrated  seat  of  learning  had  been  in  moit  deplorable 
circumstances  during  the  civil  wars,  Tlie  colleges  and  halls  bad  gone 
to  ruin,  five  of  them  were  perfectly  deserted ;  some  of  them  were 
converted  into  magazines,  and  the  rest  were  in  a  most  shattered  state ; 
while  the  chambers  were  filled  with  officers  and  soldiers,  or  let  out  to 
townsmen.  There  was  little  or  no  education  of  youth ;  poverty,  de- 
!>oltiion  and  plunder ,^ihe  sad  effects  of  war,  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  comer;  the  bursaries  were  emptied  of  the  public  money,  tbe 
plate  melted  down  for  the  king's  service,  and  the  colleges  involved 
ia  debts  which  they  were  not  able  to  discharge.  Such  was  the 
wretched  state  of  the  university,  when  Oxford  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament  in  164fk  It  was  not  till  afler  a  most  determined 
of  two  years  from  its  being  subdued,  that  the  beads  of 
bouses  who  had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  allowed  the  Presbyterian 
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appointed  to  till  their  placet,  to  obtain  pottestion  of  lliem. 
It  may  eaiiily  be  suppoftedt  that  during  thit  violent  contest,  little  at* 
teution  would  be  |)uid  by  either  party  to  the  interests  of  the  university, 
or  the  pruinoiion  of  learning.  When  the  Presbyterians  did  obtain 
tlie  superiority,  from  the  extreme  confusion  in  which  they  found 
every  thing,  and  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  a  long  time 
must  have  elapsed  before  they  could  bring  matters  even  into  a  train  of 
order  and  management.  They  were  scarcely  fixed  in  their  chairs, 
when  their  conduct  and  sentiments  became  disagreeable  to  the  ruling 
|u>wers,  and  other  changes  were  premeditated.  Long  before  Dr, 
Keynolds  and  his  brethren  lost  their  places,  they  must  have  foreseen 
tile  storm  which  was  approaching,  and  would  naturally  be  discouraged 
from  attempting  fur  the  good  of  the  university,  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  done. 

*  Such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  Oxford,  when  Owen  was  ap. 
ppinted  to  till  the  oHice  of  V’^ice*chancellor.  The  chairs  were  chiefly 
occupied  by  those  who  were  secretly  attached  to  Royalty  and  Rpis* 
copacy,  or  by  Presbyterian.s,  whose  aversion  to  Independents  was  not 
less  inveterate ;  but  who  submitted  from  one  motive  or  another,  to 
the  successive  changes  of  that  fluctuating  period.  A  few  Indetten* 
dents  were  put  in  at  the  expense  of  Presbyterian  exclusions,  wnich 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  bitterest  enmity.’ 

Owen*s  own  account  of  the  internal  anarchy  and  critical  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Univei.slty,  us  given  in  one  of*  bis  ijatin  orations, 
presents  a  still  more  glo4)my  picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  this 
period.  Hut  bis  iudefatigable  exertions  and  undaunted  firmness 
us  Vice-cbuncellor,  soon  restored  the  reign  of  discipline.  In  Um 
following  year,  be  pronounced  a  wurni  eulogy  on  the  heads  uf 
tlieir  colleges  for  tlieir  caiulour,  diligence,  erudition,  and  polite¬ 
ness ;  aiul  the  state  of  the  University  is  adverted  to  in  the  same 
oration  in  terms  of  high  satisfaction.  Mr.  Urine  brings  forward 
some  striking  facts  ami  testimonies  to  shew,  that  dnring  the  five 
years  of  Owen's  vice-chancellorship,  the  University  attained  a 
very  flourishing  state  in  regard  both  of  learning  and  science,  and 
of  religion,  (iraiigcr,  an  Episcopalian,  admits  that,  *  supposing 
it  to  be  necessary  for  one  of  his  persuasion  to  be  placed  at  the 
liead  of  the  University,  none  was  so  proper  as  this  {lenKM 
‘  (Owen) ;  who  governed  it  several  years  with  much  prudence 
^  and  moderation,  when  faction  and  animosity  seemed  to  be  t 
*  part  of  every  religion.'  And  Lord  Clarendon's  testimony  ii 
still  mure  decisive:  lie  says,  that  the  University  ^yielded  i 
«  harvest  of  extraordinary,  good,  and  sound  knowledge  in  all 
parts  of  learning:  and  many  who  were  wickedly  introduced, 
«  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  learning,  and  to  the  practid 
(  of  virtue.  So  that  when  ii  pleased  (»od  to  bring  King 
«  Charles  II.  back  to  his  throne,  he  found  that  University 
«  abounding  in  excellent  learning,  and  little  inferior  to  what  it 
<  was  before  its  desolation.'  .\gain  :  Hishop  Burnet  states,  that 
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Orme*!i  MemoitM  of  />r. 

•  learninic  waa  then  hii^i  at  OxFortl ;  rhietly  the  atiuly  of  the 
<  Oriental  tont^uea,  which  wna  much  raiMcd  by  the  Polyglot! 

‘  Hilile  then  set  forth.  They  rend  the  Fathera  much  there;  and 

*  Mathrmatics  and  the  New  PhiltMophy  were  in  hisfh  eateem.* 
Mr.  Orme  Iihh  collected  the  followiiiir  particulura  deacriplive  of 
ihe  Vic4*-chancenor*s  personal  conduct. 

♦  The  Doctor  managed  the  different  parties  In  the  Univenity  by 
hit  gentlemanly  behaviour  and  condescension,  by  his  impartiality  and 
decision,  and  by  his  generous  disinterestedness.  He  was  moderate, 
but  tiriii,  dignlHed,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  gentleness.  He 
gained  the  good  wishes  of  the  Episcopalians,  by  allowing  u  society  of 
al>out  three  hundred  of  them  who  used  the  Liturgy,  to  meet  every 
Lord’s  Day  over  against  his  own  door  without  disturbance,  although 
they  were  not  legally  tolerated.  Ha  secured  the  support  and  favour 
of  the  Presbyterians  by  giving  away  most  of  the  vacant  benefices  in 
his  gift  to  persons  of  that  denomination ;  and  with  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  University  he  had  the  most  intimate  intercourse.  Among  the. 
students  he  acted  as  a  father.  While  he  discountenanced  and 
punished  the  vicious,  he  encouraged  and  rewarded  the  modest  and 
the  indigent.  He  was  hospitable  in  his  own  house,  generous  to  poor 
scholars,  some  of  whom  he  took  into  his  family,  and  others  he  assisted 
by  presents  of  money.  Foreigners  as  well  us  natives  experienced  his 
bounty ;  for  some  of  them  by  his  favour  and  that  of  the  canons  of 
Chribt  Church,  were  admitted  to  free  commons  and  the  use  of  the 
library.' 

In  1651,  Dr.  Owen  was  returned  as  representative  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Oliver's  parliament  of  that  year  ;  but  his 
i  eligihility  bein^  (juestioned  by  the  committee  of  privileges  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  in  the  ministry,  he  sat  inily  for  a  short 
time.  His  standing  for  member  drew  down  ii|>on  him  the  most 
ridiculous  and  malignant  aspersions :  he  was  accused  of  having 
renounced  his  orders,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  a  layman ; 
charges  which  lie  repelled  with  indignation,  as  so  notoriously 
untrue  that  he  ‘  questioned  whether  Satan  had  impudence 

*  enough  to  own  himself  the  author  of  the  falsehood.*  To  this 
assembly  Cromwell  presented  his  ‘  Instrument  of  Government,* 
— which  {>artook  of  the  nature  of  a  Toleration  Act ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unexpected  discussion  which  arose  respecting 
the  terms  of  some  of  its  provisions,  a  committee  of  fourteen  was 
ap|M)inted,  of  which  Owen  was  one,  to  consider  and  re|K>rt 
‘  mkdt  were  fundamentabi  in  Chrutianity.'  The  paper  which 
they  gave  in,  has  been  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  intolerant 
conduct  of  Independents  when  in  power;  but  Mr.  Orme  shews 
the  utter  futility  of  the  allegation.  In  the  first  place,  the  paper 
expresses  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religious  lil>erty.  8e- 
cundly,  the  object  of  its  authors  was  evidently  comprehension  as 
far  as  [Missible,  not  restriction.  And  thirdly,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  were  Presbyterians. 


IIH  Orme’s  3/«moirf  of  Dr.  (hten. 

In  1055,  nfhen  rifiiin;  of  llio  royalists  under  Colonel  Peoj 
ruddock  tlireatentsl  Oxford,  the  Vice-chancellor  raised  a  traop 
of  sixty  tiorse,  and  was  very  active  in  preparini;  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  in  corresjwinlence  with  Secretary  Thiirloe.  Fartkis 
was  afterwards  reproached  as  a  *  spiritual  Abaddon.’  Hut  it 
is  utterly  false,  that  he  ever  wore  a  sword,  or  assumed  the 
•iiilitary  character. 

Mr.  Oritie  relates  on  the  authority  of  Ludlow,  the  virulent 
enetiiy  ot  Cromwell,  the  circiinistance  of  Colonel  Desboroui;b'i 
concertint'  with  Cohnud  I  Vide,  the  present!  nif  of  a  petkioii  is 
the  House  a”;ainst  certain  supposeil  advisers  of  Cromwell,  who 
were  pressing  their  Ocneral  to  assume  the  title  of  Kin|^.  It  is 
stated,  that  the  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Owen,  at  tlidr 
joint  request ;  aiul  it  is  added,  upon  conjecture,  that  this  hrcaine 
known  to  Croinweli,  and  occasioned  his  bciu<^  regarded  by  tlie 
Protector  with  less  friendly  feelings  than  before.  Mr.  O.  rc- 
marks  that  at  his  inauguration  into  the  Protectorship,  Lotkyer 
preached,  anil  Dr.  Munton,  a  i’resbyteriaii,  prayed,  while  noueaf 
the  Wading  Independents  were  ^miployed  iu  the  service.  All 
this,  however,  appears  to  us  nothing  l)eti<‘r  than  vague  surmise. 
iWiver  iH*ver  ('oidiiUMl  Ids  favour  to  tlie  Independents.  Tint 
Dr.  Owen  drew  up  the  petition,  we  must  have  better  aulhorki 
for  believing,  tliun  the  assertion  of  Ludlow.  Nothing  was  more 
usual  than  to  give  him  the  credit  of  being  at  least  a  party  to  any 
}>roee(Hrmgs  of  the  independents,  whether  he  had  a  hand  in 
them  or  not.  His  engagements  at  Oxford  might  suftieienUy 
iici'ount  for  his  not  having  Imen  niiieh  about  Cromwell  during 
the  last  monthtf  of  his  life,  without  having  recourse  to  the  sap- 
|K)Mition  that  he  was  out  of  favour  at  court.  Mr.  Ornie,  how¬ 
ever,  considers  it  ns  a  conclusive  jiroof,  that  six  weeks  after  the 
appointment  of  Kiehurd  Cromwell  to  the  Clianeollorship  of  the 
University,  which  Cromwell  resigned  on  being  chosen  Protector, 
Dwell  was  dismissed  to  make  room  for  Dr.  Conant,  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  Hut  this  change  might  take  place  without  involving 
any  loss  of  favour  on  tlic  part  of  Owen.  Richard  was  no  doubt 
courted  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  he  appears  to  .have  been 
inclined  to  favour  them  ;  although  his  father,  certainly,  never 
had  reason  to  trust  them  in  preference  to  the  Independcntf. 
The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Owen  ap|M'ars  to  have  conducted  hiinsdl 
throughout  (he  various  changes  of  that  unsettled  perioil  with 
singular  prudence  and  mofleratioii,  and  appears  in  no  one  ia- 
alance  to  have  disgraced  himself  by  political  intrigue.  His  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  oration  addressed  to  Ridiard,  in  the  name  of  tbe 
University,  on  his  installation  into  the  Chaiicelloiship,  is  at  once 
dignified  and  courtly,  warmly  encomiastic  without  bordering  on 
adulation.  *  I  purposely  omit,’  he  says,  *  the  eulogy  of  tbe 
*  wisest  and  bravest  man  wiiich  this  age,  fertile  in  heroes,  ^hM 


C)rme*s  Meinoir»  Dr.  Owen.  lA# 

<  nrcnliicod.  Whatever  may  become  of  England,  il  aball  ever 

<  be  known,  tliat  he  waa  a  prince  who  had  at  heart  the  glory  of 
*  the  I<<land  and  the  honour  of  religion.*  Had  Owen  tiM- 
pected  of  having  fallen  under  the  Protector’n  diaplenaure,  he 
would  hardljr  have  found  it  neceasary  to  defend  himself  from  the 
aspersion  of  concurring  with  those  who  were  about  Cromwell 
in  his  last  sickness,  to  deceive  him  with  the  assurance  that  he 
idiould  not  then  die. 

Cromwell  is  repreernted  by  Mr.  Orine  as  liuving  climbed  by 
means  of  the  Independents  to  the  summit  of  ambition,  and  as 
having  then  unceremoniously  discarded  or  fm-gotten  them.  We 
think  that  this  charge  requires  to  be  substantiated.  Goodwin, 
Sterry,  and  Caryl,  to  say  nothing  of  Owen,  appear  to  have 
enjoycil  the  Protector’s  favour  to  the  last.  These  four  ministers 
arc  afTirmed  by  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  Tillotson,  to  have 
been  together  in  the  presence-chamber  at  Whitehall  after  Oliver’s 
dealh,  when  Goodwin  is  reported  to  have  used  in  pniyer  those 
words  from  Jer.  xx.  7.  “  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  us,  and 
“  we  have  been  deceivinl.”  Mr.  Orine,  however,  thinks  it 
unlikely  that  Or.  Owen  was  one  of  the  persons  present,  as  lie 
was  not  one  of  the  household  chaplains,  nor  any  favourite  of 
Uichard’s. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  a|>ocryplial  anecdotes  retailed  by  party 
writers.  Owen,  as  being  the  most  eminent  minister  among  the 
Independents,  both  on  account  of  his  station  and  his  learning  and 
diaracter,  has  been  singled  out  both  by  Presbyterian  and  Episco¬ 
pal  writers,  as  an  es|>ecial  mask  for  tiieir  calumnies.  Need  tells 
us,  that  the  Wallingtord-liouse  party,  of  which  Fleetwood  and 
Desborough  were  (lie  heads,  invited  Ur.  Owen  ami  Ur.  Manton 
to  their  consultations. 

*  Dr.  Owen  went  to  prayer  before  they  entered  on  business,  but 
Manton  being  late  before  he  came,  heard  a  loud  voice  from  within 
saying,  **  He  must  down  and  he  shall  down.**  Manton  knew  the  voice 
to  be  Owen’s,  and  understood  him  to  mean  tlie  deposing  of  Richard, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  go  in.’ 

Upon  this  strangely  absurd  tale,  Mr.  Or  me  very  .pistly  re¬ 
marks,  that  if  Manton  heard  no  more  than  tlie  words  wbieh  Neai 
has  given,  the  construction  he  put  upon  thim  waa  very  unwar¬ 
rantable.  But  Calanay  tells  us  that  Ur.  Manton  did  not  so  tia- 
derstand  them  till  after  Richard’s  deposition.  If  so,  that  could 
not  be  the  reason  why  he  did  not  go  in.  That  sodi  expressions 
should  occur  in  a  prayer,  is  not  very  |>robablc ;  tior  was  H,  as 
Mr.  O.  remarks,  *  very  like  Owen’s  usual  prudence,  to  voclfe- 
’  rate  sedition  at  a  private  meeting,  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  out- 
*  side  the  door ;  and  that  before  the  council  had  delilierated.^ 
Baxter’s  inisreprcsentatSoo  of  Owen’s  coiiduei  is  still  more  gross 
and  daring,  lie  terms  him  *  the  chief  who  headed  the  Inde- 
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IIH  Orme’s  o/  Dr*  ihteu* 

In  1(W5,  when  tliff  rinintj  of  Uio  royalists  under  Colonel  Pen- 
ruddock  threatened  OxfonI,  the  Vice-chancellor  raised  a  traop 
of  sixty  horse,  and  was  very  active  in  preparini;  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  in  correspoinleiice  with  Secretary  Thurloe.  ForUiii 
MC  was  afterwards  reproached  ns  a  *  spiritual  Abaddon.*  Hut  it 
is  utterly  false,  that  he  evt*r  wore  a  sword,  or  assumed  tbe 
aiilitary  character. 

^Ir.  Orine  relates  on  the  authority  of  Ludlow,  the  virulent 
enemy  ot*  Cromwell,  the  eirninistance  of  Colonel  Desboroui*b'« 
co«K*ertint^  with  Colonel  Pride,  the  presentint'  of  a  petkUin  to 
the  House  against  certain  supjmsed  advisors  of  Croaiwell,  who 
were  pressing  their  (leneral  to  ussiiine  the  title  of  King.  It  h 
stated,  that  tlie  petition  was  drawn  tij>  by  Hr.  Owen,  at  thdr 
joint  rtM|ucst ;  and  it  is  added,  upon  conjecture,  that  this  became 
known  to  Cromwell,  and  occasioned  his  being  regarded  by  the 
Protector  with  less  friendly  feelings  than  before.  Mr.  O.  re¬ 
marks  that  at  his  inauguration  into  the  Protectorship,  Luckyer 
preacheil,  and  Dr.  Munton,  a  iVesbyteriaii,  prayed,  while  noueaf 
the  leading  Independents  were  employed  in  the  service.  All 
this,  however,  appears  to  us  nothing  l)etttT  than  vague  surmise. 
iWiver  never  (HiidiiHsl  his  favour  to  tin*  Independents.  Thit 
Hr.  Owen  drew  up  the  petition,  wo  must  have  better  uulhorky 
for  believing,  than  the  assertion  of  Ludlow.  Nothing  was  more 
usual  than  to  give  him  the  credit  of  being  at  least  a  party  to  any 
|>ro<’e4Hrmgs  of  the  Independents,  whether  he  had  a  hand  in 
them  or  not.  His  engagements  at  Oxford  might  sudieientK 
uccount  for  his  not  having  been  much  about  Cromwell  during 
the  last  months  ot  his  life,  without  having  recourse  to  the  sap- 
imsition  that  he  was  out  of  favour  at  court.  Mr.  Ormo,  how¬ 
ever,  considers  it  as  a  conclusive  proof,  that  six  weeks  after  the 
a|^pointment  of  Kichard  Cromwell  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
l^niversity,  which  Cromwell  resigned  on  being  chosen  Protector, 
Owen  was  dismisse<l  to  make  room  for  Dr.  Conan t,  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  Hut  this  change  might  take  place  without  involving 
any  loss  of  favour  on  the  part  of  Owen.  Richard  was  no  doubt 
courted  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
inclined  to  favour  them  ;  although  his  father,  certitinly,  never 
had  reason  to  trust  them  in  preference  to  the  Independent#. 
The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Owen  apjK'ars  to  have  conducted  himself 
throughout  the  various  changes  of  that  unsettled  perioil  with 
singular  prudence  and  moderation,  and  appears  in  no  one  in¬ 
stance  to  have  disgraced  himself  by  political  intrigue.  His  lao- 
guage  in  the  i>rttion  addressed  to  Richard,  in  the  name  of  tbe 
University,  on  his  installation  into  the  Chancellorship,  is  at  once 
dignifietl  and  courtly,  warmly  encomiastic  without  bordering  oo 
adulation.  *  I  purposely  omit,*  he  says,  *  the  eulogy  of  tbe 
*  wisest  and  bravest  man  which  this  age,  fertile  indteroes,  ^bM 
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<  nrodiiccd.  Whatever  may  become  of  England,  it  ahaU  over 

<  be  kni>wn,  that  he  waa  a  prince  who  had  at  heart  the  glory  of 
*  the  laUnd  and  the  honour  of  religion.'  Had  Owen  been  flna- 
j>ected  of  having  fallen  under  the  Frotector’a  diaplenaure,  he 
would  hardly  have  found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  from  the 
aftpersion  oi  concurring  with  those  who  were  about  Cromwell 
ill  his  last  sickness,  to  deceive  him  with  the  assurance  that  he 
should  not  then  die. 

Cromwell  is  represented  by  Mr.  Orinc  as  huving  climbed  by 
means  of  the  Independents  to  the  summit  of  ambition,  and  as 
having  then  unceremoniously  discarded  or  forgotten  them.  We 
think  that  this  charge  requires  to  be  substantiated.  Goodwin, 
Sterry,  and  Caryl,  to  aay  nothing  of  Owen,  appear  to  have 
enjoyoil  the  Protector’s  favour  to  the  last.  These  four  ministers 
arc  affiriiietl  by  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  Tillotson,  to  have 
been  together  in  the  presence-chamber  at  Whitehall  after  Oliver’s 
death,  when  Goodwin  is  reported  to  have  used  in  pntyer  those 
words  from  Jer.  xx.  7.  “  O'Loril,  tlM>u  hast  deceived  us,  and 
“  we  have  b<*en  deceived.”  Mr.  Orine,  however,  thinks  it 
unlikely  that  Or.  Owen  was  one  of  the  persons  present,  as  be 
was  not  one  of  the  household  chaplains,  nor  any  favourite  of 
Richard’s. 

'riiere  is  no  end  to  the  apocryphal  anecdotes  retailed  by  party 
writers.  Owen,  as  being  the  most  eminent  minister  among  the 
Independents,  both  on  account  of  his  station  and  his  learning  and 
character,  has  been  singled  out  both  by  Presbyterian  aad  Episco¬ 
pal  writers,  as  an  es]>ecial  mask  for  Uieir  calumnies.  Neal  tells 
us,  that  the  WHtlingford-house  party,  of  which  Fleetwood  sod 
Deshorougli  were  (he  heads,  invited  Dr.  Owen  ami  l>r.  Manton 
to  their  consultations. 

'  Dr.  Owen  went  to  prayer  before  they  entered  on  businesa,  but 
Manton  being  laic  before  he  came,  heard  a  loud  voice  from  within 
saying,  He  must  down  and  he  shall  down.**  Maiitou  knew  the  voice 
to  be  Owen’s,  and  understood  him  to  mean  Uie  deposing  of  Richard, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  go  in.' 

Upon  this  strangely  absurd  tale,  Mr.  Oriae  very  justly  re¬ 
marks,  that  if  Manton  heard  no  more  than  die  words  wbieh  Noai 
has  given,  the  construction  he  put  upon  tlietn  was  very  unwar¬ 
rantable.  But  Calamy  tells  ns  that  Dr.  Maiitoii  did  not  so  nsi- 
derstand  them  till  after  Richard’s  deposition.  If  so,  that  could 
Dot  be  the  reason  why  he  did  not  go  in.  That  sucfi  expressions 
should  occur  in  a  prayer,  is  uot  very  |>robablc ;  nor  was  it,  as 
Mr.  O.  remarks,  ‘  very  like  Owen’s  usual  prudence,  to  vocife- 
’  rate  sedition  at  a  private  noeeting,  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  out- 
‘  side  the  door ;  and  that  before  the  council  had  delilierated.^ 
Baxter’s  misrepresentatton  ot'  Owen’s  conduct  is  still  more  gross 
and  daring.  lie  terms  him  ^  the  chief  who  beaded  the  Inde- 
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Oriiie’s  Mvmoln  of  l}r,  Owen, 

*  |K‘UileDth  in  the  urroy,*  uiitl  inak«*H  Fleetwooil,  Dcsboruu^li, 
and  the  otherii,  act  only  in  Huhonliiiatiuii  to  him  in  coii)|M>lliii^ 
Richard  to  difisulve  hU  Rarliaii^tMit.  These  iiijni  iuus  statements 
he  had  ihedisin{*cnuouHness  to  publish  after  Ovten's  deutli,  nuU 
withatandiiis;  the  suleinii  asseverarnms  by  t>hit‘h  Owen  had  in 
his  life-time  repelled  thechai^e  uheii  brought  foi  ward  by  Vernon 
and  other  paltry  libellerM. 

‘  “  Let  me  inform  you  (says  ilie  Dr.  in  his  vindication  of  Animad¬ 
versions  on  Fiat  Lux)  that  the  author  of  the  Animadversions  is 
a  |>erson  who  never  had  a  hand  in,  nor  gave  consent  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  any  war  in  these  nations;  nor  to  any  political  alUrctiont  in 
Mnn,  no— wo/  to  any  one  that  tins  amongst  us  durmg  our  revolutions  t 
hut  he  acknowledges  that  he  lived  and  acted  under  them  the  tilings  la 
w  liich  he  thought  Ins  duty  consisti  d  ;  and  challenges  all  men  to  charge 
liim  with  doing  the  least  personal  injury  to  any,  professing  himself 
ready  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  one  (hut  can  justly  claim  it.”  ’ 

Aiul  in  his  answer  to  V  ernon  he  expressly  says  : 

•  **  Of  the  same  nature  is  what  he  ufTirms  of  my  being  the  inatrument 
in  the  ruin  of  Richard  Cromwell,  with  whose  setting  tip  and  pulling 
down  /  had  no  more  to  do  than  himself ;  and  the  same  answ  er  aiust  be 
returned  again,  os  to  the  friar,  Mentitur  impudentissime''  * 

The  share  whieh  Owen  had  in  the  suhs(‘4)uent  trunsactioiii 
which  took  plaec  in  the  aiiNious  and  fearful  interval  between  the 
deposition  of  Ricleiril  ami  the  resturutiou  ul  Charles  il.,  we 
bhall  give  in  Mr.  Oni)e\s  words. 

•  Owen  preached  before  Parliament  for  the  last  time  on  the  8th  of 
May  1659:  being  the  second  day  after  it  hud  met.  In  the  month  of 
August  following,  the  Congregational  Churches  in  l.ondon  desired 
leave  to  raise  three  rcgiineiUs  tor  the  parliament,  and  obtained  its  con¬ 
sent  to  do  so.  They  had  become  exceedingly  alarmed  for  their  liber¬ 
ty,  and  not  without  cause.  Monk  had  forsome  time  been  playing! 
part.  Formerly  he  had  acted  with  the  Independents  ;  now  he  was 
seemingly  disposed  to  support  the  Presbyterian.**.  Apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  the  march  of  his  army  into  England,  and  to  as¬ 
certain  his  real  sentiments  and  intentions,  Caryl  and  Parker  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  him  from  l)r.  Owen,  in  the  name  of 
the  Independent  Churches,  to  which  he  was  con.sidcred  as  belong¬ 
ing.  With  the  ministers  were  associated  Col.  Whaily  and  Major- 
(tcDcral  Gough,  both  members  of  the  same  communion.  At  New¬ 
castle  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Hammond,  and  in  Scotland  by  Mr. 
Collins,  both  very  respectable  and  useful  Independent  ministers. 
They  had  an  interview  with  Monk,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  army, 
at  llolyrood-house.  Caryl  told  him  they  came  not  to  deliver  their 
sense  of  the  General’s  proceedings,  hut  the  sense  of  the  churches; 
which  had  given  them  no  commission  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  nor  to  debate  whether  Lambert’s  action  in  turning  out  the  par¬ 
liament  were  justifiable  or  not ;  but  only  to  present  it  to  his  Lordship, 
as  their  opinion,  that  he  had  not  a  call  to  appear  ogainst  it  in  tliot 
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wanntr;— that  his  Lordship  had  only  in  diargeto  keep  Scotland  f^\t% 
and  «ras  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  any  differences  that  should 
happen  in  England.  He  proceeded  to  assign  reasons  why  the  Gene* 
ral  should  go  on  no  farther  ;  and,  finally,  assured  him,  that  whatever 
should  happen  would  be  laid  at  his  door,  as  he  would  be  considered 
the  originator  of  the  w’ar. 

•  The  reasonings  of  the  Commissioners  with  Monk  proceed  entirely 
on  the  ground  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  churches  and 
him;  from  which  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  expostulate 
with  him,  on  the  impropriety  uf  involving  the  nation  in  war,  occasion* 
ing  much  evil  to  his  brethren,  and,  perhaps,  being  instrumental  in 
bringing  back  a  state  of  things,  ruinous  both  to  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  could  make  nothing,  however,  of  Monk,  lie  sent 
them  back  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  iireenhill,  and 
Mr.  Hook,  full  of  unmeaning  compliments,  hypocritical  professions* 
and  promises  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled.  It  must  have  satisfied 
them,  that  they  had  every  thing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope,  from  his 
ninrcl)  into  England,  ifis  character  was  a  coinponnd  of  sejhshoesa 
and  hypocrisy.  He  swallowed  oaths  without  cerernony,  and.  broke 
them  without  remorse.  He  deceived  all  parties,  but  stood  true  to 
his  own  interest  to  the  end.  The  Independents  offered  to  stand  by 
their  friends  in  Parliament,  and  to  force  back  Monk  into  Scotland. 
Owen  and  Nyc  had  frequent  consultations  with  Whitelocke  and  St. 
John  ;  and,  at  a  private  treaty  with  the  officers  at  Wallingford-house, 
offered  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
provided  it  would  protect  them  in  their  religious  liberties  ;  which  they 
were  apprehensive  Monk,  and  the  Presbyterians,  designed  to  sub¬ 
vert.  But  those  officers  had  lost  their  credit,  their  measures  were 
broken  and  disconcerted. — One  party  was  for  a  treaty  ;  and  another 
for  the  sword.  Their  old  veteran  regiments  were  dislodged  from  the 
city,  and  Monk  In  possession. 

*  The  anxiety  of  the  Independents  is  easily  accounted  for.  Their 
very  existence  was  at  stake  ;  for  they  had  nearly  as  much  to  fear  from 
the  power  of  tlie  Presbyterians,  us  from  the  return  of  the  king. 
They  only  wanted  protection  and  liberty ;  but  these  moderate  de¬ 
mands  they  knew  neither  party  would  agree  to,  if  once  they  obtained 
power.  It  does  them  honour,  that  they  were  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifices,  rather  than  part  w  ith  privileges  more  valuable  than  life  itself. 
The  Presbyterians,  however,  completely  predominated.  Every  thing 
wai  in  a  train  for  the  restoration  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  looked 
I  forward  with  all  the  fondness  and  confidence  of  a  promised  saviour. 
Among  other  preparations  for  this  event,  on  the  3d  of  March,  ICOO, 
the  question  between  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Owen,  about  the  Deanery 
of  Christ  Church,  was  referred  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  on  the  13lh  of  the  same  month,  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
Owen  was  discharged,  and  Reynolds  restored  to  his  place.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  this,  he  and  Goodwin  had  been  removed  from  preaching  at 
*''t.  Mary's,  Wood  says,  by  the  endeavours  of  the  Presbyterians.  If 
this  was  so,  it  was  a  most  ungrateful  return  for  the  kindness  and 
liberality  with  w  hich  Owen  had  uniformly  treated  that  party.* 
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Thus  terininatiMl  his  connoxion  with  public  politics.  His  bciD|^ 
thus  doprivod  of  the  OeaiuTy  of  Christ  Church  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  was  only  aii  anticipation  of  whut  would  otherwise 
have  been  tlie  oonsecpienee  of  the  Act  of  Uniloriiuty.  He  now 
retired  to  Stadham,  his  native  place,  where  he  had  purchased 
an  estate ;  and  here  he  continued  to  preach  to  a  small  congre^- 
tion  which  he  had  himself  collectetl,  till  the  Oxford  militia  broke 
it  up,  and  he  wasoblij^ed  to  consult  his  jiersonal  security  by  re¬ 
moval.  lie  then  removed  to  ljundon,  where  he  lived  very  pri¬ 
vately,  which  sjives  occasion  to  Paxter  to  say  with  his  usual 
acrimony,  that  he  *  kept  olV,  as  if  he  had  betm  more  ashamed  or 

*  afraid  of  sulVeriiuj  than  his  brethren.*  He  preached,  however, 
occasionally,  but  employed  himself  ehicHy  on  various  publications. 
Ill  lOttvS,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  threat  work,  “  An  Ex- 

position  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.’*  In  ltl70,  he  under¬ 
took  the  defence  of  Nonconformity^  in  reply  to  Parker’s  “  Dis- 
“  course  of  Ecclesiastical  Politic.”  Owen  is  reported  to  hare 
applied  to  Baxter  to  answ'cr  it,  but  the  latter  declined  the  task, 

*  considering  himself  ascxccpte<l  from  the  reproaches  which  had 
^  be<Mi  thrown  out ;  and  that  if  he  were  to  answer  Parker,  they 

*  would  soon  make  him  as  odious  as  the  rest.*  It  was  with  i 
very  ill  ij^raee  that,  after  this,  he  accused  Owen  of  ‘  kcepiiij^ 

*  olV.’  He  was  ri^ht,  however,  in  his  anticipation  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  it  would  cxjiose  the  apologist  for  Dissent.  Par¬ 
ker’s  Defence  abounds  with  the  lowest  cHusions  of  virulence. 
He  calls  Owen  ‘  the  ^reat  bell-wether  of  disturbance  and  se- 

*  dition,’ — a  ‘  viper  that  is  so  swelled  with  venom  that  it  must 
‘  either  burst  or  spit  its  poison  ;*  says  of  him,  that  ‘  the  duug- 

*  hill  is  his  only  mai^azine,  and  calumny  his  only  weapon  ;*  and 
that,  *  if  he  had  been  treated  as  ill,  or  worse  than  is  alle^  ad, 
‘  yet  it  can  never  be  pretended  that  he  was  treated  worse  thia 

*  he  deserved ;’  terms  him  ‘  the  j^reatest  pest  of  the  church  and 

*  commonwealth  ;’  and  winds  up  his  abuse  by  anirming,  that 
‘  whoever  wishes  well  to  his  country,  can  never  do  it  greater 

*  service  than  by  beating  down  the  interest  and  reputation  of 
‘  such  sons  of  Belial.’  This  unprincipled  calumniator  was  the 
son  of  a  Puritan,  and  ‘  himself  known  as  a  tjrueller  at  Oxford.* 
A  bishopric,  conferred  upon  him  by  James  ll.,  was  the  reward 
of  his  apostasy.  Another  man  who  had  been  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford  during  Owen’s  vice-chancellorship,  the  Rev.  George  Ver¬ 
non,  followed  up  the  attack  in  “  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concern- 
“  i»ff  some  of  Dr.  Owen’s  principles  and  practices.**  Thu 
fellow,  after  denouncing  him  as  the  Ahitopliel  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  a  blasphemer  and  a  perjured  person,  invokes  the  State ‘1® 
‘  take  vengeance  on  a  miscreant  whose  crimes  deserved  tb« 
‘  highest  punishment  the  laws  could  inflict.*  The  State  did  not 
require  to  be  prompted  by  such  incendiaries ;  for,  at  the  very  time 
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iticy  were  ventint^  on  the  fallen  party  these  meanly  ^indictife  in* 
sult!«,  the  Act  against  Conventicles,  revived  ivilh  fresh  seven* 
lies,  H-as  receiving  the  sanction  of  both  Houses;  the  whole 
bench  of  Bishops  votinp^  lor  the  bill,  eicent  Wilkins,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and  Rainbow,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

It  is  ill  fine  contrast  to  this  conduct,  that  we  find  Dr.  Owen, 
about  this  |>eriod,  remonstratini^,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  the 
lndept*ndent  ministers  in  London,  with  the  Con^egatioiialists 
in  New  England,  (if  such  they  cun  be  called,)  with  res^ard  to 
their  intolerant  enactments  against  the  Baptists  and  (Quakers. 

*  We  only  make  it  our  hearty  request,*  he  says  in  conclusion, 

*  that  you  will  trust  God  with  his  truth  aud  ways,  so  far  as  to 

*  suspend  all  rigorous  proceedings  in  cor|H)ral  restraints  or 

*  {ninishinents  on  (lersons  that  dissent  from  you,  and  practice  the 

*  principles  of  their  dissent  without  danger  or  disturbance  to  the 
‘  civil  peace  of  the  place.’ 

On  the  issuing  of  the  Royal  Indulgence,  in  1672,  an  address, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Owen,  was  presented  by  him  to  his  Majesty 
in  the  name  of  the  London  ministers.  The  Pinner’s  Hall 
weekly  l^tui'e  was  instUuteil  in  the  same  year;  the  first  lec¬ 
turers  being  Dra.  Owen,  Manton,  and  Bates,  and  Messrs. 
Baxter,  Jenkins,  and  Collins.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Caryl  in 
1673,  his  church  united  with  that  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his 
old  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Orme  enumerates  among  the 
iDcnibcrs  of  the  united  church,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  persons.  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood,  8ir  John  Hartopp, 
Colonel  Desboroiigh,  Mtqor  General  Berry,  Lady  llaversham, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Anglesea,  and  Mrs.  Bendisli,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Protector.  Owen  himself  enjoyed  the  favour 
tod  friendship  of  several  distinguished  nohlemcn  ;  in  particular 
that  of  Earls  Orrery  and  Anglesea,  Lords  Wharton,  Willoughby, 
and  Berkeley,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  one  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  state.  In  1674,  he  was  honoured  with  a  mark  of  Royal 
favour  which  occasioned  a  great  clamour  among  the  ohurchmen. 
It  seems  that  being  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  tlie  benefit  of  his 
health  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  there,  the  Duke  had  several 
conversations  with  him  respecting  Dissenters.  In  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  his  brother’s  favourable  report,  on  Owen’s  return 
to  London,  the  King  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  conversation  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  for  two  hours,  assured  him  of  his  favour, 
told  him  he  might  have  access  to  him  whenever  he  pleased,  and, 
after  some  strong  professions  of  his  regard  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  gave  the  Doctor  a  thousand  guineas  to  distribute  among 
those  who  had  suffered  most  by  the  late  severities.  Charles's 
motive,  or  rather  the  Duke’s,  for  wishing  to  conciliate  the  Dis¬ 
senters  at  this  period,  is  now  known  to  have  been  no  otlier  than 
the  promotion  of  his  own  interests  as  to  the  succession  ;  but  the 
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;;raiit  wan  uiiaccoiiipanied  with  any  stipulation  whatever. 
Chaili'H  know  too  well  tiie  cliaractiT  of  Ov\en  to  make  such  % 
propos  il ;  anil  the  Doctor  iudii^nantly  repels  (he  insinuation  by 
aiViruiini;,  in  answer  to  StiHin^llect,  that  ‘  never  any  one  person 
‘  in  authority,  nor  any  one  that  had  any  relation  to  public  atfairs, 
‘  did  ever  speak  one  word  to  him  about  any  indulgence  or  tole- 
‘  ration  to  be  tjranted  unto  Papists.’ 

Dwell  iiiarrieil  W\s  first  wife  soon  after  his  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Pordharn.  Hy  her  he  had  eleven  children ;  all  of 
whom,  except  one  daughter,  died  yount;.  At  what  period  he 
became  a  widower,  is  not  known  ;  but  in  lt)77,  he  married  the 
widow  of  'I'lioir.as  D’Oyley,  Dsq.  'Ihe  fortune  of  this  lady, 
together  with  his  own  estate  and  other  property,  ‘  enabled  him 
‘  to  keep  his  eirriage,  and  eoimtry-house  at  Fialing,  in  Middle- 
‘  sex,  where  he  mosily  lived  during  the  latter  years  ol  his  life,* 
which  were  ehietly  devoted  to  writing.  'I'he  notices  which  the 
volume  contains  of  the  Doctor's  numerous  publications,  many  of 
which  are  very  scarce,  form  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
publication.  Mr.  Orme  has  in  (his  respect  performed  a  very 
laborious  and,  at  the  same  time,  important  service;  and  the 
copious  extracts  which  are  given  from  some  of  the  minor  works, 
will  he  highly  acceptable,  i lis  criticisms,  too,  appear  to  us  in 
general  highly  judicious.  ‘  'I'he  ditliculty  of  even  obtaining  a 
‘  CiMUplete  collection  of  Owen’s  works,*  he  says,  ‘  may  be  esti- 
‘  mated  from  a  remark  made  by  the  Authorhimself,  “  that  some 
‘  of  (Item  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  twenty  years.”  ’  Ills  last 
production  was,  “  Meditations  and  Discourses  on  the  Glory  of 
“  Chiaht,”  which  was  put  to  press  on  the  day  he  died.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  he  sutVered  much  from  the  stone  and 
asthma,  which  freijuently  confined  him  to  his  chamber.  An¬ 
thony  Wood  follows  him  u|)  to  the  last  moment  with  calumny, 
hy  asserting,  ‘  iliat  he  did  very  unwillingly  lay  down  his  head 
‘  and  die.*  .\n  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Fleetwood,  dictated  the  day  before  he  died,  evinces  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  utter  falseness  of  the  assertion.  His  dying 
exclamation,  on  hearing  that  his  “  Meditations”  were  just  put  to 
press,  was  worthy  of  the  aged  saint.  ‘  1  am  glad  to  hear  it : 

‘  hut  oh  !  brother  Payne,  the  long  wished  for  day  is  come  at 
^  last,  in  which  1  shall  see  that  glory  in  another  manner  than  I 
‘  have  ever  done,  or  was  capable  of  doing  in  this  world.*  He 
e\pirt*d  on  the  2ith  of  August,  1033,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  w  as  buried  in  Buuhill-fields  ;  his  funeral  being  at¬ 
tended  by  (ho  carriages  of  sixty-seven  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

We  have  no  room  to  attempt  a  portrait  of  Owen's  charactefi 
nor  is  it  mn  essary.  The  testimonies  of  his  rivals  and  eneraicf, 
as  collected  by  Mr.  Orme,  arc  a  suilicient  panegyric.  Baxter 
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Stvle<i  liitn  a  man  of  rare  parts  and  worth,  and  speaks  of  *  the 

*  complyins^  mildness,  and  sweetness,  aii<l  peaeeahleiiess*  which 
characterized  him,  especially  in  his  latter  years,  llis  personai^e, 
accorciini;  to  Wood,  was  ‘  proper  and  comely,  and  he  had  a 
‘  very  graceful  hehavioiir  in  tlie  pulpit  ;  an  eloquent  elocution  ; 

*  a  winniiu;^  and  insiniiatiiif'  deportment;  and  could,  hy  the 

*  persuasion  of  his  oratory,  in  conjunctioit  with  some  oilier  out- 

*  ward  advantages,  move  and  wind  the  atli^lions  ot  his  admiring 

*  auditory  almost  ns  he  phrased.*  The  style  of  his  writinpi  is 
coid'essediy  hud  ;  ditVnse,  cumhrous,  and  otieii  perplexed.  Mr. 
(Inne  admits,  that  *  he  was  inexcusably  indiderent  to  the  vehicle 
^  ot  his  thou»;hts  he  had  neitiier  leisure  nor  inclination  for 
revision.  Hut  the  ener«;y  of  Ids  manner,  and  tin;  fluency  of  his 
delivery,  would  prevent  (iies<i  defccis  in  his  style  from  beiiii' 
perceived,  even  if  they  existed,  in  his  unpremeditated  atldresses. 
Had  he  written  less,  and  paid  more  attention  to  his  style,  his 
works  would  doubtless  have  been  more  permaiiently  valuable  and 
more  extensively  useful ;  but  maiiy  of  (lieiii  were  intended  only 
to  ineiH  the  (lemainl  of  the  occasion,  and  they  have  answered 
their  purjiose.  Hy  far  the  (greater  portion  are  eoniroversial ; 
and  never  was  there  a  controvertist  wlio  exhibited  towards  bis 
opponents  greater  acuteness,  combined  with  the  must  exemplary 
calmness  and  candour,  and  that  freqiieiitly  under  no  ordinary 
provocation.  His  expository  writiui>s,  however,  will  always 
entitle  him  to  no  mean  rank  us  a  Hiblical  critic  and  tbeolo^iuii  ; 
while  his  practical  treatises  can  never  be  too  highly  commended 
for  the  depth,  and  Scriptural  accuracy,  and  devoiioiial  ardour, 
and  sound  juds;emcnt,  and  eminent  spirituality  hy  which  they 
are  chara(  teriied.  He  is  Mhe  anatomist  of  the  heart.*  Unat¬ 
tractive,  sometimes  repulsive,  as  is  bis  st)le,  those  who  have  once 
familiarized  themselves  with  bis  writings  sufliciciitly  to  ex¬ 
perience  no  difliculty  in  followini'  bis  train  of  tbou^lit  tliroufi^h 
all  its  windings  and  parentheses,  find  themselves  not  merely 
overpaid  for  their  labour,  but  ^eiierully  end  in  preferring  bis 
practical  works,  with  all  their  ru^^cdiiess,  to  those  of  any  con¬ 
temporary  theological  writer. 

Some  very  valuable  contributions  are  contained  in  this  volume, 
to  the  history  of  the  English  Independents  ;  but  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  cannot  now  enter,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  expressini^  our  bi^li  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Ornie’s 
diligence  of  research,  excellent  spirit,  and  just  views  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty.  We  had  intended  to  notice  some 
occasional  incorrectnesses  of  style,  and  some  peculiarities  of 
expression,  which  we  could  wish  to  sec  removed  in  a  future 
edition.  Mr.  Ormc  is,  we  suspect,  but  a  youn^  writer,  tboui;li 
an  old  reader  ;  and  the  study  of  Owen  would  not  tend  to  perfect 
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his  tasle  in  comiwsition.  His  stylni  however,  improves,  as  he 
advances,  and,  if  not  elegant,  is  always  perspicBOUs.  A  good 
|K)rtraitof  Owen  is  prefixeii  to  the  volume. 

Art.  ll»  Lectures  on  Paint inf^ ;  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
by  Henry  Fuseli,  P.P.  With  additional  Observations  and  Notes'. 
4to.  pp.  257.  London. 

Mil.  F'USKIjI  has  cost  us  many  a  perplexing  revolution  of 
thought,  lie  is,  unquestionably,  deeply  versed  in  the 
theory  of  his  art ;  his  knowledge  is  profound,  and  his  taste,  as 
expressed  in  his  critical  and  descriptive  comments,  peHectly 
sound  and  correct,  lie  is,  we  imagine,  incomparably  the  most 
learned  of  otir  artists.  He  must  have  examined  with  the  acute 
inspection  of  a  master  of  language,  the  writers  of  [antiquity, 
since  his  fir^t  lecture  is  a  proof  of  the  skill  and  decision  with 
which  he  has  explored  their  recesses  in  si*arch  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  his  profession;  and  his  Homeric  researches,  as 
described  in  the  correspondence  of  Cowper,  attest  his  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  Greek  syntliesis.  It  is  iin- 
|>ossiblc  to  read  the  present  work  without  an  entire  conviction 
that  the  Author  has  investigated  the  whole  range  of  art  with  an 
analytic  eye,  and  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  his¬ 
tory  and  mechanism  of  its  ditferent  scH^lions.  Design,  colonr, 
chiaroscuro,  are  treated  with  science  and  right  feeling ;  and 
among  the  various  excellencies  of  this  volume,  purity  of  taste  il 
by  no  means  the  least  conspicuous.  And  yet,  when  we  turn 
from  his  writings  to  his  paintings,  we  find  the  former  a  perpetual 
aatire  on  the  unaccountable  eccentricities  of  the  latter :  affecta¬ 
tion,  extravagance,  discoloration,  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  we 
are  unable  to  discover  in  the  average  of  his  prorluctions,  any 
tract'  of  the  just  principles  so  powerfully  enforced  in  his  prelec¬ 
tions.  His  ideal  bafnt's  all  conjecture  as  to  its  origin.  The 
physiognomy,  the  proportions,  the  adjustment,  and  the  action  of 
his  figures,  can  be  traceil  to  no  model  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  excepting,  {lerhaps,  to  the  insipid  exaggerations  of  the 
Swiss  and  lierman  schools  in  their  worst  condition.  No  man, 
clearly,  has  a  finer  feiding  than  Mr.  Fuseli  for  the  pure  and 
lofty  exemplars  of  antiquity.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  it  faih 
to  kindle  his  eye  and  to  dirt'ct  his  hand  ?  Whence  is  it  that  hb 
anatomical  facility  is  continually  betraying  him  into  an  extrusion 
of  muscle  so  salient  and  rigiti,  as  to  convey  the  impression  of 
resistance  to  the  rack  ?  Whence  is  it  that  even  in  his  restwg 
figurt's,  there  is  a  tension  that  destroys  all  apfiearance  of  rejMWC? 
Why  is  his  expression  of  charnefer  and  passion  scarcely  ever 
short  of  caricature  ;  and  how  is  it  that,  with  all  his  deep  and 
successful  study  of  tlie  principles  of  colour  and  effect,  he  hts 
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no  rarely  been  able  to  keep  himself  from  utter  ami  incredible 
failure  in  hia  attempts  to  realize  them  ?  There  must  be  much 
of  perversity  in  all  this,  and  much,  no  doubt,  of  that  indolent 
rapidity  in  execution,  which  prevents  so  many  men  of  hiu:h  ac¬ 
complishment  from  actint;  up  to  their  advantages.  That  it 
involves  nothing  of  incapacity,  there  inii^ht  be  found  abundant 
evidence  in  the  history  of  Mr.  F.’s  professional  career,  and  in 
the  facts,  that  his  affectation  seldom  degenerates  into  insipidity, 
and  that  his  extravagance  is  almost  always  blended  with  power, 
lie  is  rarely  deficient  in  energy,  and  there  are  occasionally  a 
rk'liness  and  a  wild  originality  in  his  invention,  which  partially 
redeem  the  complete  absence  of  feelinj^  and  simplicity  ;  and 
which,  if  not  ^^enius  in  its  highest  form,  at  least  make  us  hesi¬ 
tate  in  denying  its  presence.  Our  recollections  of  Mr.  Fuseli’s 
Miltonic  Exhibition,  carry  us  hack  to  a  period  when  our  judge¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  art  was  too  immature  to  admit  of  our  trust¬ 
ing  it  now  implicitly  ;  but  we  can  venture  to  rely  upon  it  in 
ex|)ressiiig  strong  admiration  of  some  of  the  details,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  figure  of  ‘  moping  melancholy,*  in  the  lazar-housc  ; 
of  much  of  the  picture  which  portrayed  the  dismay  of  the  arch¬ 
fiend  at  the  view  of  his  destiny  in  the  celestial  balance  ;  of  the 
expression  of  motion  in  the  array  of  fallen  angels  ascending  in 
culuiiin  at  the  bidding  of  their  leader ;  of  the  temptation  of 
Eve;  of  the  fine  rejiresentation  of  Sin  starting  armed  from  the 
head  of  Satan  ;  and  of  the  bold  ami  richly  colourcHl  fore-shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘  lubbar  fiend.’  The  spirit  of  Hamlet’s  father  in 
Uie  Shakspearc  gallery,  was  an  admirable  conception  both  in 
form  and  colour:  its  majestic  ]>ort  and  visage,  its  sweeping  and 
unearthly  motion,  the  lustrous  and  transparent  green  which 
gave  it  an  efiect  so  singular  and  impressive,  were,  well-imagined 
and  skilfully  rendered  aecompaniments  of  a  mysterious  being 
revisiting  ‘  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,’  from  a  *  w'orhl  of  terrible 
‘  shadows.’ 

After  all,  wc  confess  (hat  it  is  as  a  w  riter  that  we  best  like  Mr. 
Fuseli.  With  much  of  harshness  and  singularity  in  his  style, 
and  with  something  of  affectation  in  the  mode  of  presenting  his 
sentiments,  there  is  yet  a  firmness  and  distinctness  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  a  tangibility  in  his  descriptions  and  discrimi¬ 
nations,  which  we  rarely  find  in  similar  publications.  It  is  the 
great  defect  of  works  of  art,  that  they  are  vague  and  general, 
instead  of  being  clear  and  definite.  Reynolds  himself  is  not  free 
from  this  fault,  and  it  is  the  reigning  vice  of  many  a  clever  piece 
of  declamation  on  this  inexhaustible  subject.  The  analysis  of 
painting  is  peculiarly  ditficult :  it  demands  not  only  much  ele¬ 
mentary  science,  but  an  accurate  and  extensive  investigation  of 
'he  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  design,  assisted  by 
powers  and  opportunities  which  are  allotted  to  few.  Some  of 
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KeynoKIVs  noton  on  Dufrosnoy,  and  of  his  travelling  riiemo- 
randa,  are  exquiHile  specimens  of  this  distinct  and  scientific 
examination.  Opic,  too,  if  we  remember  riijhtly,  has  success- 
fwlly  though  ]>nrtially  introduced  it  in  his  lectures:  our  re<*ol- 
lections  refer  us  in  particular,  to  his  discrimination  of  the  dif. 
ferent  styles  of  lluheiis  and  'I'itian. 

In  Wbl,  ^Ir.  Fuseli  published  three  Licctures  on  Painting, 
repn  senting  them  as  more  fragments  of  his  grand  design,  of 
which  he  gave  tlie  following  sketch,  not  reprinted  in  the  present 
ptddication. 

*  The Jirst  Lecture  exhibits  a  more  critical  than  an  historic  fkctch 
of  tile  origin  and  progress  of  our  art,  confining  research  to  that 
period,  when  fact  anil  substantial  information  took  place  of  con¬ 
jecture;  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  art  of  the 
ancients,  and  its  restoration  among  the  moderns  ;  each  is  divided  into 
three  periods,  that  oi' preparation^  that  of  /«//  establishment^  and  that 
of  refinement, — 'I'he  second  Lecture  treats  on  tlie  real  subjects  of 
painting  and  the  plastic  arts,  in  contradistinction  to  the  subjects 
exclusively  belonging  to  poetry,  endeavouring  to  establish  the  reci¬ 
procal  limits  uf  both  from  the  essential  .difference  of  their  medium 
and  materials.  It  establishes  three  principal  classes  of  painting;  the 
qnc,  the  dramatic^  and  the  historic  ;  with  their  collateral  branches  of 
characteristic  not  trait  and  landscape,  and  the  inferior  subdivision! 
of  imitation. — in  the  third,  design,  correctness,  copy,  imitation,  style, 
with  its  degrei*s  of  essential,  characteristic,  ideal,  and  deviation  into 
manner,  are  considered,  and  the  classes  of  the  models  leil  us  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  arranged. —  The  fourth  is  devoted  to  in¬ 
vention,  in  its  most  general  and  specific  sense,  ns  it  discovers,  selecUi 
combines,  the  possible,  the  probable,  and  the  known  materials  of 
nature,  in  a  mode  that  strikes  with  novelty. —  ’The  fifth  follows  with 
com|)osition  and  expression,  the  dresser  and  the  soul  of  invention; 
the  sixth  concludes  with  observations  on  colour,  drapery,  and  exe¬ 
cution.* 

Although  wo  think  this  scheme  susceptible  of  improvement, 
nnd  that  it  might  have  been  cxpresse«l  with  more  clearness,  yet 
we  cannot  help  legretting  that  Mr.  Fnscli  has  felt  it  inexpedieiil 
to  adopt  ami  complete  it.  'I'he  variation  from  the  primary  out¬ 
line  is,  however,  of  the  less  importance,  since  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  points  originally  markeil  for  illustration,  are,  either  directly 
or  iiK'idenlally,  brought  under  review  by  the  Professor.  The 
first  part  of  the.se  Iji'cturcs  has  been  so  long  iR'fore  the 
world,  that  we  shall  decline  any  thing  more  than  a  geiiertl 
referenee  to  its  contents.  The  first  contains  a  series  of  able 
criticisms,  some  of  them,  however,  extremely  iiyputhetical,  on 
the  great  masters  of  antiquity  i  the  scanty  materials  furnished 
by  ancient  writers  arc  skilfully  wrought  up;  but,  after  all,  we 
must  be  left  to  infer  the  |>icturiai  cxcclIiMice  of  the  Greeks, 
rather  from  the  unrivalled  perfection  of  their  sculptors,  fhan 
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from  any  coriain  liuUcations  to  be  coUecte«l  from  bistorio  flovu« 
ineiits.  Tlie  second  Lfccture  defines  the  dilTertml  |>eriod8  of  the 
history  of  pdiiitin^,  und  discriminates  the  ditVerent  schools  of 
art :  it  is  full  of  interest  and  instruclion,  and  if  we  had  not  for- 
iiierly,  in  repeated  instances,  taken  occasion  to  introduce  quo- 
taliolis  from  the  earlier  publication,  we  should  now  be  tempted 
to  hrin^  forward  an  extract  or  two,  by  way  of  s|)ecimen.  The 
same  praise  is  due  to  the  third  Lecture,  on  Invention  :  it  contains 
some  admirable  discriminations  of  style,  and  several  uncom¬ 
monly  excellent  descriptions  of  subject  und  management  Tlic 
fourth  L»*cture,  the  first  of  the  new  scries,  continues  the  subject 
of  the  preceding,  and  although  less  interesting  and  less  pregnant 
than  the  previous  jiortion,  contains  many  valuable  directions 
and  definitions.  W  e  select  the  following  passage  for  citation, 
as  hearing  with  great  effect  upon  a  very  prevalent  system  of 
erroneous  criticism. 

‘  That  great  principle,  the  necessity  of  a  moral  tendency  or  of 
some  doctrine  useful  to  mankind  in  the  whole  of  an  epic  performance, 
admitted,  are  we  therefore  to  sacriffee  the  uniformity  of  its  parts, 
and  thus  to  lose  that  credibility  which  alone  can  impress  us  with  the 
importance  of  the  maxim  that  dictated  to  the  poet  narration,  and  to 
the  artist  imagery  ?  Are  the  agents  sometimes  to  be  real  beings,  and 
sometimes  abstract  ideas  ?  Is  the  Zeus  of  Homer,  of  whine  al¬ 
mighty  will  the  bard,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  poem,  proclaims 
himself  only  the  herald,  by  the  purblind  acuteness  of  a  commenta¬ 
tor,  to  be  turned  Into  i^ther,  and  Juno,  just  arriving  from  her  ce¬ 
lestial  toilet,  changed  into  air,  to  procure  from  their  mystic  embraces 
the  allegoric  offspring  of  vernal  impregnation  ?  When  Minerva,  by 
her  weight,  makes  the  chariot  of  Diomede  groan,  and  Mara  wounded, 
roars  with  the  voice  of  ten  thousand,  arc  they  nothing  but  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  military  discipline,  and  the  sound  of  the  battle's  roar?  Or 
Ate,  seized  by  her  hair,  and  by  Zeus  dashed  from  the  battlements  of 
heaven,  is  she  only  a  mctaphysic  idea  ?  Forbid  it.  Sense !  As  well 
might  we  say,  that  Milton,  when  he  called  the  |>ortcre88  of  hell, 
Satan's  daughter.  Sin,  and  his  son  and  dread  antagonist,  Deaths 
meant  only  to  impress  us  with  ideas  of  privation  and  nonentity,  and 
sacrificed  the  real  agents  of  his  poem  to  an  unskilful  choice  of  names. 
Yet  it  is  their  name  that  has  bewildered  his  commentator  and  biogra¬ 
pher  in  criticisms  equally  cold,  repugnant,  and  incongruous,  on  the 
admissibility  and  inadmissibility  ot  allegory  in  poems  of  supposed  re¬ 
ality.  What  becomes  of  the  interest  the  poet  and  the  artist  mean  to 
excite  in  us,  if,  in  the  moment  of  reading  or  contemplating,  we  do 
not  believe  what  the  one  tells,  and  the  other  shews  i  It  is  that  magic 
which  places  on  the  same  basis  of  existence,  and  amalgamates  the 
mythic  or  superhuman,  and  the  human  parts  of  the  Ilias,  of  Paradise 
L)st,  and  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  that  enraptures,  agitates,  and  whirls 
US  along  as  readers  or  spectators.' 

The  fifth  Lecture  comprises  the  important  subjects  of  Com- 
l>ositioii  aiul  expression.  The  first  of  these,  Mr.  Fuseli  re- 
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nulvett  into  two  cIasacs  of  cltMnents,  moral  and  physical ;  (he 
tirat,  compiiHiiii^  Unity,  Pnipriety,  and  Perspicuity ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  Pers|iective  and  Li^ht  with  shade.  Unity  is  necessary  lo 
enable  Coiuposilion  to  ^  span  its  subject Propriety  empowers 
tuMell  the  story;*  Perspicuity  ^ves  distinctness  to  the  fact; 
Li|;ht  and  Shade  areiiuiis(>eiisable  toedect ;  and  Perspective  ar- 
rau|$i^  the  materials. 

*  Com|>Q8ition,  like  all  other  parts  ot'  style,  had  a  gradual  progrcti; 
it  begun  in  monotony  and  apposition,  emerged  to  centre  and  depth, 
estamished  itself  on  harmony  and  masses,  was  debauched  by  contrail 
and  by  grouping,  and  tinaliy  supplanted  by  machinery,  commoa- 
place,  and  manner.’ 

Oil  (he  supposition  that  painting  in  its  infancy  borrowed  its 
system  of  form  and  arrangement  from  sculpture,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  at  a  |>eriod  when  the  higtier  principles  of  grouping  were 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  statuary,  and  consequently  the  artist 
would  be  limited  to  the  observance  of  those  laws  which  regulate 
the  combination  and  distribution  of  figures  in  has  relief.  This 
elementary  simplicity,  however,  has  been  adopted  by  men  who 
were  in  full  possession  of  higher  principles,  as  better  adapted 
to  certain  subjects  Uiaa  a  more  complicated  plan.  The  example 
of  Polygnotus  may  be  doubtful,  but  of  Michael  Angelo’s  skill 
ill  composUioii  then;  exists  ample  evidence,  and  yet,  he  has  oc¬ 
casionally  availed  himself,  in  subjei*ts  of  simple  grandeur,  of 
tile  principles  of  collateral  arrangement,  to  the  exclusion  of  per¬ 
spective  and  massing.  The  perfect  union  of  simplicity  ana  art 
was  exemplifietl  in  the  composition  of  Rutfaclle :  his  cartoons 
and  bis  admirable  series  of  pictures  in  the  stanzas  of  the  Vutt- 
cmii,  combine  in  this  respect  all  the  materials  of  excellence  ;  and 
the  cartoon  of  Ananias  especially,  may  be  referred  to  as  one  of 
tbe  most  illustrious  specimens  of  the  power  of  painting  in  teli- 
iug  a  story. 

W  e  must  pause  here  a  moment  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to 
l^lr.  Fufteli*s  tlieology.  lie  informs  us,  in  a  short  and  pithy  note, 
that  ^  a  miracle  means  an  act  |)erfortned  by  virtue  of  an  unknown 
‘  law  of  nature.*  This  is  eitlier  imbecility  or  insidiousness  ;  for, 
on  tbia  hypothesis,  every  novel  occurrence  in  the  natural  world, 
every  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  referred  to  some  physical 
law,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  miracle.  \Ve  would  faiu  believe 
(hat  Mr.  F.  intended  no  sideblow  at  the  evidences  of  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  and  yet,  if  miracles  are  merely  evolutions  of  some  *  un- 
*  known  law  of  nature,'  if  Uiey  do  not  argue  a  Divine  iiiter- 
iHM»itiou,  one  of  the  strongest  sup|>orts  of  the  fabric  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  will  have  been  struck  away.  We  have  a  special  reason 
for  not  passing  this  note  by. 

Correggio,  with  all  his  magic  light  and  shade,  and  with  all 
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hi«  conmiinmato  skill  in  his  nrt,  is  oontidered  by  Mr.  Fuseli  as 
only  <be  6rst  and  greatest  of  *  Machinists.*  In  the  comparison 
between  his  cupolas  and  the  sublime  productions  of  Angelo  in 
the  chapel  of  Sixtus,  while  the  rich  harmony  and  technical  per¬ 
fection  of  Correggio  entrance  the  eye,  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  the  mighty  Tuscan  fill  and  absorb  the  mind.  In  the  general 
remarks  on  Expression,  we  do  not  find  any  thing  peculiarly 
striking ;  but  the  following  specific  illustrations  of  its  gradations 
and  limits  are  ably  and  justly  conceived  andexpresaed ;  and  will, 
we  are  persuaded,  l>e  at  once  more  interesting  and  more  iutelli- 
gible  to  our  readers  than  a  merely  theoretical  dissection  of  the 
subject,  however  acute  and  distinct.  Mr.  Fuseli  has  fixed  upon 
<  the  different  moments  which  Julio  Romano,  Vandyke,  and 
*  Rembrandt  have  selected  to  represent  the  subject  of  Samson 
‘  betrayed  by  Delilah,*  as  offering 

*  one  of  the  fairest  specimens  furnished  by  art.  Considering  it  as 
a  drama,  we  may  say  that  Julio  forms  the  plot,  Vandyke  unravels  it, 
and  Rembrandt  shews  the  extreme  of  the  catastrophe.  In  the  com¬ 
position  of  Julio,  Samson,  satiated  with  pleasure,  plunged  into  sleep, 
and  stretched  on  the  ground,  rests  his  head  and  presses  with  his  arm 
the  thigh  of  Delilah,  on  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  a  nimble 
minion  busily  but  with  timorous  caution  fingers  and  clips  his  locks i 
such  is  hU  fear,  that  to  be  firm,  he  rests  one  knee  on  a  footstool 
tremblingly  watching  the  sleeper,  and  ready  to  escape  at  his  least 
motion.  Delilah  seated  between  both,  fixed  by  the  weight  of  Samson, 
warily  turns  her  head  toward  a  troop  of  warriors  in  the  back  ground, 
with  the  lefl  arm  stretched  out  she  beckons  their  leader,  with  the 
finder  of  the  right  hand  she  presses  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence  and 
noiseless  approach.  The  Herculean  make  and  lion  port  of  Samson, 
his  perturb^  though  ponderous  sleep,  the  quivering  agility  of  the 
curled  favourite  employed,  the  harlot  graces  and  meretricNma  ele¬ 
gance  eontrasted  by  equal  firmneM  and  senae  of  danger  in  Delilalit 
the  attitude  and  look  of  the  grim  veteran  who  heads  the  ambush, 
whilst  they  give  ua  Uie  clue  to  ail  that  followed,  keep  us  in  anxious 
suspensCf  we  palpitate  in  breathless  expectation;  this  is  the  plot. 

*  The  tarrort  which  Julio  made  us  forebode,  Vandyke  summons  to 
our  eyes.  The  mysterious  look  is  cut ;  the  dreaded  victim  is  roused 
from  the  lap  of  the  harlot-priestess.  Starting  unconscious  of  bis 
departed  power,  he  attempts  to  spring  forward,  and  with  one  effort  of 
his  mighty  breast  and  expanded  arms  to  dash  his  foes  to  the  ground 
and  fling  the  alarmed  traitress  from  him.— in  vain  ;  shorn  of  his  strength 
he  is  bom  down  by  the  weight  of  the  mailed  chief  that  throws  himself 
upon  him,  and  overpowered  by  a  throng  of  infuriate  satellites.  But 
though  overpowered,  less  aghast  than  indignant,  his  eye  fLwkes  re¬ 
proach  on  the  perfidious  female  whose  whe^ing  caresses  drew  the 
hual  secret  from  his  breast ;  the  plot  is  unfolded,  and  what  sucoet^ 
too  horrible  for  the  sense,  is  left  to  fancy  to  brood  upon,  or  drop  it* 

*  This  moment  of  horror,  the  gigantic  but  barbarous geniua  of  tiem- 
hrandt  chose  ;  and  without  a  metaphor,  executed  a  subject,  which  hu- 
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inanity,  jud^^cnt  and  taste,  taught  his  rivals,  only  to  trfitt:  hf  K 
dittuiays  a  scene  which  no  eye  but  that  of  Domitian  or  Nero  could  K 
wisn  or  bear  to  see.  Samson  stretched  on  the  ground  is  held  hy  one  K 
Philistine  under  him,  wiiiltt  another  chains  his  right  arm,  and  i 
third  clenching  his  beard  with  one,  drives  a  dagger  into  his  eye  with  K 
the  other  hand.  The  pain  that  blasts  him,  darts  expression  from  the  If; 
contortions  of  the  mouth  and  his  gnashing  teeth,  to  the  crampy  con*  fJ' 
vulsions  of  the  leg  dashed  high  into  the  air.  Some  liend-like  teatum 
glare  through  the  gloomy  light  which  discovers  Delilah,  her  work 
DOW  done,  sliding  otf,  the  shears  in  her  letl,  the  locks  of  Samson  in  & 
her  right  hand.  If  her  tigure,  elegant,  attractive,  such  as  Hemhrandt 
never  conceived  before  or  after,  deserve  our  wonder  rather  than  our  fe; 
praise ;  no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  expression  that  animates  her  |k 
face,  imd  shews  her  less  shrinking  from  tiie  horrid  scene,  than  ex-  H 
ulting  In  being  its  cause.  Such  is  the  work  w  hose  magic  of  colour,  jB 
tune,  and  chiaroscuro  irresistibly  entrap  the  eye,  whilst  we  detest  the 
brutal  choice  of  the  moment.*  H| 

T'lie  sixth  Lecture,  on  Chiaroscuro,  though  interesting  from  it*  P 
illustrations,  is  less  satisfactory  than  those  which  prc<*e(le  it.  ® 
The  subject  is,  in  fact,  superficially  treated  ;  anti  (hough  we  ^ 
are  aware  that,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  compress  even  a  sue-  jji 
ciiicl  v’k?w  of  (he  subject  into  a  single  lecture,  it  is,  also,  no 
])arl  of  (he  duty  of  the  Acatieiny  professors  to  tio  any  thiii|v 
more  than  point  out  the  right  track  to  their  nuthtors,  yet  we 
think  (hat  both  an  imperious  call  and  a  sutlieient  opportu-  9 
liity  for  somethiiit'  more  instructive,  existed  in  the  present  in-  H 
stance.  Much  is  written,  uhiy  and  justly,  on  the  charaf  teriMic  I 
merits  and  faults  of  the  great  masters;  but  of  the  processes  H 
which  (he)  eiuployetl,  and  of  the  steps  hy  which  they  either  9 
felt  or  found  their  way  to  c.xcelleiice,  we  think  more  shuulil  9 
have  been  said.  The  subject  itself  is  boundless,  comprising  all 
(he  varieties  of  elVecl  from  llashiiig  ratiiance  to  contrasieil 
blackness,  and  from  broad  and  steady  tlay,  through  all  its  grt-  i  : 
datioiis  and  deiiiitiuts,  to  perfect  shade  considered  simply  ts  r  ^ 
the  absence  of  light.  To  this  is  to  he  added  the  management  of 
retiecUsl  lights,  and  it  will  be  readily  umlerstood  that,  in  (he  I  ■, 
history,  theory,  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  art,  a  larirer  f 
held  is  opened  for  discussion  than  can  he  adcquatclv  travelled 
over  in  lour  and  twenty  cpiarto  pages.  'Fhe  tliscovery  of  ^ 
Chiaroscuro  ns  a  source  of  beauty  and  etlect,  is  awarded  to  ;| 
Lionurdo  da  Vinci ;  hut,  with  few  exceptions,  the  'Fuscin 
school  was  little  distinguished  in  this  department  of  paiiititig*  ^ 
The  Homan  school  aimed  cliictly  at  higher  beauties.  Uutf'aelle,  ^ 
though  in  some  of  his  pictures  he  exhibited  a  thorough  ac- 
quaiutauce  with  its  nature  and  use,  evidently  considered  it  ai 
subordinate  to  other  aims;  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  Julio 
and  Folydoro,  his  pupils  tolloweil  his  example.  In  (he  best  of  B 
the  genuine  works  of  C*ara>aggio,  a  noble  mastery  of  tli«  H 
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varioii4  application  of  licflit  and  nhade  ia  con^picuoiHly 
shfMvii.  'fhe  moat  exclusive  votaries  ol  harmony  are  to  b« 
loiiiut  in  ttie  Venetian  acliool.  Ctiori^ioni  was  the  first  to  en¬ 
ter  on  the  (rack,  anti  purstieti  his  brief  eoumc  with  transcen- 
ileni  enerii^y  »*»»<!  ftower.  'I’itiaii  anti  Tintoretto,  with  tiilferent 
iiintles  anti  tlejjrees  t»f  excellence,  (listiiit'uishtMl  themselves  in 
tliii  tU'partment ;  anti  effects  of  contrast  anti  opposition 
were  exliibitetl  in  full  richness  ant!  force  by  the  pencil  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  lint  t<i  Corret^i^it*  is  to  be  assii^^iietl  the  full  aovc- 
reii^nty  of  tiiis  dtimain  :  he  exteiitled  its  limits,  and  included 
nitinn  its  miij;hty  ranine  the  ratliance,  the  twiliij^tit,  the  shadoii 
of  earth,  anti  the  splendours  of  extramiiiidane  ^lory.  Rut^ 

^  iliotii^h  he  could  build  heaven,  he  could  not  people  it  :*  it  ia 
(lie  accompaniment,  rather  than  the  subject,  in  which  he  excels. 
His  knowletli^e  was  threat,  amt  Annibale  Caracci  expressed  hia 
liitrh  udmiration  of  the  foreshorten intf  and  gracefulness  of  hit 
liirareH,  as  well  as  of  his  skill  in  |»erspective,  and  of  the  beauty 
anti  verity  of  his  llesh-tintt ;  hut  the  great  tdiject  of  attraction 
(lie  metliiim  in  which  his  forms  exist  and  move — the  light 
«i(rpuining  from  the  hotly  of  the  tlivine  infant  in  the  Notte,  the 

*  slumbering  (wdigUl*  that  invests  the  /ingara,  the  pervading 
t,dory  of  liis  St.  Sehastirtii.  His  style  is  happily  compared  by 
.>lr.  Fuseli  to  ^thehiantl  central  light  of  a  globe,  imperceptibly 

*  sriiding  tlirongh  lucid  demiiints  into  rich  refiect^  shades.* 
VVe  have  already  snfiiciently  intimated  our  high  opinion  of 

(lie  present  work.  \Vi(li  considerahle  defects  of  style,  it  id 
powerfully  written,  and,  perhaps,  obtains  at  times  additional 
pi<|iuricy  from  the  singularity  of  its  composition.  The  three 
new  lectures  are  inferior  in  substance  to  the  first,  and  they  con- 
t.iiii  somewhat  of  rc|>etition  ;  but  the  whole  is  biglily  valuable. 

Ill  addition  to  the  vignette  on  the  titlc*page,  and  the  small 
whole  length  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  are  re'Cngraved  from 
tile  first  edition,  we  have  in  this,  a  spirited  portrait  of  Mr.  Fu* 
*<^1  himself. 

.More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Fuseli,  we  believe,  adver¬ 
tised  a  life  of  Lavater  :  we  wish  lie  would  keep  his  promise. 

Art.  III.  The  Apostaty  of  the  Church  (f  Rome^  and  the  Identity  of 
the  Papal  Power,  with  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition  of  St.  • 
Paul’s  Prophecy  in  the  second  Fpistle  to  the  Thetsalonians,  proved 
from  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  and  HUtoir*  By  William  Cuning- 
hame,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  xix.  168.  Price  4«.  6a.  London. 

I  F,  ill  the  days  of  oiir  fathers,  the  dangers  of  Popery  were  so 
strongly  pressed  upon  their  attention  as  to  excite  their  vigil¬ 
ance  and  rous4*  tliein  to  exertion  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  in  a  manner  that  may  he  thought  not  altogether  enti- 
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tlefl  to  comnu^ndation,  their  det^ceiuiants  cannot  be  considered 
as  very  faulty  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  zeal  which  distinguUhed 
them.  Protestants,  Mr.  Ciininghame  apprehends,  are  very 
ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  which 
may  probably  be  a  cause*  of  their  indifference  to  its  pros|>erity, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  a  circumstance  very  creditable  to 
Uiem,  when  it  is  recollected  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  ex* 
lent,  their  cause  has  risen  or  fallen  with  the  successes  or  re¬ 
verses  of  that  community.  If,  ns  he  believes,  latitudinarian 
principles  with  res)>ect  to  the  diflereuces  which  separate  the 
idiurches  of  the  Refornmtiun  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
are  daily  growing  among  professed  Protestants,  and  are  nou¬ 
rished  by  a  spurious  lil>erality,  we  must  agree  with  him  that  tlie 
times  in  which  we  live,  seem  to  call  for  fresh  slateinents  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Refonned  Churches  originally 
separated  from  Rome,  and  upon  which  they  continue  to  reject 
her  authority.  A  correct  and  candid  exposition  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  will  contain  such  a  representation  of  the  nature  and 
authority  of  religious  truth,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  til 
men  in  relation  to  it,  as  can  never  be  unseasonable.  The 
strongest  barriers  against  Popery  and  all  its  evils,  are  to  be 
raised,  not  by  oppressing,  or  in  any  shape  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  its  adherents,  but  by  giving  the  human  mind  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  obligations,  and  removing  every  obstacle  which 
would  impede  the  fair  course  of  its  agency  when  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  them.  If  this  natural  right  could  be  every  when 
secured  to  mankind,  the  triumph  of  Popery  would  cease ;  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  which  we  confess  that  we 
feel  when  we  look  abroad  and  view  the  activity  of  the  psptl 
agents,  we  encourage  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  means  by 
which  the  Romish  tyranny  is  to  fall  and  perish,  will  not  be  ei- 
scntially  checked  in  their  o|>eration,  and  that  they  will  soon 
recover  from  the  temporary  suspension  of  their  energy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  ot  the  public  mind  as  to  the  ab¬ 
stract  question  of  religious  cstablislimeiits,  there  is  evidently  a 
strong  general  feeling  abroad,  that  to  subject  men  to  any  suf¬ 
fering  on  account  of  tlieir  religious  opinions,  is  wrong.  Tbb 
feeling  is  evidently  a  result  of  the  diifusion  of  knowledge,  since 
we  believe  it  to  be  as  sincere  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who 
are  but  too  evidently  indifferent  to  religion  in  its  vital  form, 
as  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  avowed  of  its  friends.  And 
what  is  knowledge,  but  the  facts  and  opinions  belonging  to 
our  history  as  moral  creatures,  received  into  the  mind*  as  the 
materials  on  which  its  reflection  is  to  be  exercised  ?  A  part  of 
tliis  knowletlge,  then,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  system 
of  Popery  ;  and  with  this  s|>ecu^8  of  information,  we  would  have 
every  man  fiirnished.  Let  it  be  fairly  represented ;  let  its  his- 
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Cory  be  <letuiliM) ;  let  it  be  seen  what  it  is,  and  what  it  has  done ; 
ami  let  every  man  be  then  ai  liberty  to  love  or  to  hate  it,  to 
abiilulon  or  to  adhere  to  it,  as  he  sliall  be  convinccKl  of  its  vir* 
tuoiis  or  its  vicious  chameter,  as  he  shall  feel  its  spirit  to  be  en- 
iioblint;  or  debasing — the  curse  or  the  blessing  of  the  world. 

In  illustratini^  the  subject  of  his  investigation,  Mr.  Cuninp^- 
bamc  compares  (he  version  of  the  Seventy  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
tor  the  pur|)ose  of  shewinfj^  that  apostasy,  in  the  examples  which 
he  cites,  is  identical  with  idolatry ;  and  he  grounds  on  this  com* 
parison  the  conclusion,  that  the  apostasy  in  the  Christian 
('hurch,  predicted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalonians,  was  to 
consist  in  the  sin  of  idolatry.  The  object  of  the  Author  is,  to 
establish  the  charge  of  idolatry  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
the  evidence  of  the  great  apostasy  being  within  her  pale ;  a  piir- 
iK)se  in  which,  we  must  think,  he  has  been  quite  successful. 
;Slr.  >Vix,  our  readers  will  recollect,  stoutly  maintains  the  ne¬ 
gative  ;  he  deprecates  the  in  temperate  seal  of  those  who  have  ^  as 

*  uncharitably  as  absurdly  stuteil  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the 

*  Anti-Christian  power;*  and  expresses  himself  as  hurt  to 

*  notice  so  cruel  a  charge  from  however  high  an  authority.* 
These  assertions  proceeding  from  a  minister  of  the  Churdi  of 
England,  might  be  held  suflicient  to  shew  that  the  present  work 
is  not  wiiolly  su|)crfluous.  From  the  formularies  of  devotion 
and  the  catechisms  authorised  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  use 
among  its  members  with  the  approbation  of  their  ghostly  su¬ 
periors,  numerous  passages  are  selected  and  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  C.,  which  are  amply  sutficient  to  justify  his  strongest 
hUUenients,  and  to  confirm  the  following  propositions  which  are 
the  basis  of  his  arguments. 

*  First.  Comparing  the  language  of  the  first  commandment  of  the 
decalogue,  with  the  two  passages  already  quoted,  from  St.  Paul’s  first 
cpiitle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  to  Timothy,  we  conclude  that  no  kind 
or  degree,  of  religious  or  spiritual  worship  can  be  given  to  any  mere 
creature,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and  therefore  that 
the  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  by  the  Romish 
Church,  is  idolatry. 

*  Second.  The  honour  and  worship  which  the  Papists  give  to  tlie 
images  of  Christ,  and  the  Saints,  are  contrary  to  the  second  com- 
maodment,  and  therefore  are  direct  and  groM  idolatry.*  p.  12. 

Here  is  a  prayer  to  St.  Catherine. 

*  Ave  Virgo  Dei  digna, 

Christo  prece  me  consigna, 

Audi  preces,  procsta  votum. 

Cor  in  bono  fac  immotum. 

Confer  mild  cor  contritum, 

Regs  visum  ct  auditum, 
llcge  gustum  ct  olfactum. 
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Virgo  nancta,  regc  Uctum, 

Ut  in  cunctis  tc  regente, 

ViTam  Deo  pura  mente. 

ChrlatuiD  pro  me  intcrpella* 

Salva  mortis  dc  procelia. 

Supt  rarc  me  fac  Mundum, 

Nc  demergar  in  nrofunduiiit 
Ne  me  einas  naunrngnri, 

Per  pcccata  in  hoc  mari. 

Visita  tu  me  inhrnuim, 

Et  in  bonis  fac  me  firmum. 

Agonista  Dei  fortis, 

Pricsto  sis  in  horn  mortis, 

Dccuinbentem  fove  leva, 

Et  dc  mortis  solve  sceva, 

Ut  resurgam  novus  homo, 

Civis  in  coelesti  domo. 

•  “  Hail  Virgin  worthy  of  God— 4ca1  me  in  Christ  by  thy  prayer. 
Hear  my  prayers,  perform  my  desire,  make  my  heart  immoveable  ia 
that  which  is  good.  Pestow  on  me  a  contrite  heart,  llule  thou  my 
sight  and  hearing — Rule  my  taste  and  smelling. — Holy  V’^irgin  rule 
my  toucli— that,  thou  directing  me  in  all  things,  I  may  live  unto  God 
with  a  pure  mind.  Entreat  Christ  for  me— Save  me  from  the 
troubles  of  death — Make  me  to  overcome  the  world,  lest  I  should  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  deep,  buffer  me  not  to  be  shipwrecked  by  sin  in 
this  sea.  Visit  thou  me  who  am  vicak,  and  strcngtlien  me  in  all  good 
tilings.  O  strong  chnnipion  of  God,  stand  by  me  at  the  hour  of 
dcatn.  Cherish  and  liil  me  up  when  laid  down  (in  sickness).  Re¬ 
lease  me  from  cruel  death,  that  1  may  rise  again  a  new  man,  a  citizen 
in  the  celestial  habitation.”  ’  pp.  2*2,  23, 

The  futility  of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  advocates  of 
Saint- worship  in  favour  of  that  practice,  is  very  satisfactorily 
shewn  by  the  Author,  who  is  equally  successful  in  exposing  the 
artful  evasions  and  abuse  of  Scripture  to  which  they  addict 
themselves  iu  their  attempts  to  uphold  tliis  primary  violation  of 
revealetl  religion. 

Mr.  Ciinninghatne^s  sixth  chapter  details  the  historical  evi- 
denc*e  which  proves  the  Popes  to  have  been  the  ))atrons  and 
supporters  of  saint  and  image  worship,  and  from  which  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  Papal  Power  is  designated  by  the  Apostleas  tbo 
”  man  of  sin.**  in  the  seventh  and  concluding  division  of  the 
work,  some  portions  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  John 
are  hrietly  considered  as  applying  to  the  Papacy  and  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  as  furnishing  the  inference,  that  the  reformation  of 
these  bodies  is  quite  hopeless.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Homan  Catholic  kingdoms  since  the  Author  sent  hit 
work  to  the  iiresK,  are  probably  destined  to  accelerate  the  final 
desolation  ui  Po|>€ry,  of  whose  former  mugniricciicc  and  power 
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vrnrcely  ll»e  shallow  h  left.  The  Ktcrnal  City”  is  rapidly 
iliTroasiiiif  in  population.  Its  entire  destruction  will  probably 
l>reoedc  the  extinction  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  has  so 
lun^  enslaved  the  nations. 


Art.  IV.  Lrttrrs  written  during  a  Tour  through  Normandy ^  lirittany^ 
and  other  Parts  of  France,  in  181S  ;  including  local  and  historical 
Descriptions ;  with  Ucmarkii  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
People.  Hy  Mrs.  Charles  Stuthard.  With  numerous  Engravings 
after  Drawings  by  Charles  Stothard,  l'.S.A.  ito.  pp.  232.  London. 
1820. 

^Pl US  is  a  very  lively  and  amusing  volume,  and,  though 
^  got  up  in  a  much  more  costly  style  than  is  warranted  by  the 
specific  value  of  the  materials,  will  amply  indemnify  those  who 
can  allord  to  pay  a  gentlemairs  price  for  an  article  of  literary 
luxury — views,  drawings  of  costume,  and  elegant  light  reading. 
A  consideral)!e  proportion  of  Mrs.  Stothard's  tour  embraces  a 
district  hut  rarely  visited  by  the  modern  English,  although  their 
ancestors  were  well  acipiainted  with  it,  and  it  is  still  ^  repleto 
‘  with  vestiges  illustrative  of  our  national  chronicles.*  The  vo¬ 
lume  contains  neither  table  of  contents  nor  index  ;  but  the  dates 
of  the  letters  will  give  the  Author’s  route: — Diep])e ;  Eu  ; 
Kouen;  Paris;  Diyeux ;  Avranches  ;  Rennes  en  Bretagne; 
Ploerinel ;  Josselin  ;  liennebon  ;  Auray  ;  Vannea  ;  Nantes; 
.Angers;  Saumur  ;  Orleans;  Boulogne. 

We  have  had  quite  enough  of  Paris ;  but,  though  the  sample 
is  not  in  some  points  of  view  very  inviting,  we  wish  to  know  a 
little  more  about  France.  Admitting  that  the  national  character 
is  much  the  same  in  the  country  and  in  the  capital,  except  as  to 
the  lower  degree  of  rudeness  and  barbarism  in  which  it  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  ignorant  rustic,  still  one  has  a  curiosity  to  sec  the 
same  character  under  its  circumstantial  and  individual  varieties. 
.Mrs.  Stothard’s  letters  have,  without  the  afFectation,  much  of 
the  spirit  of  a  sentimental  journey.  She  sallies  forth,  not  Mii 
^  search  of  the  picturesque,’  but  in  quest  of  the  characteristic  ; 
aud  hex  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  her  kindliness  of 
feeling  towards  the  natives,  enabled  her  to  mix  with  them  sudi- 
cieotly  to  obtain  in  many  instances  their  confidence,  and  to  form 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  their  existing  manners  and  opinions.  Her 
sex  brought  her  more  especially  into  contact  with  the  French 
^umcn.  She  describes  them  as  for  the  most  part  very  unedu* 
cated,  much  more  ignorant  and  much  more  polished  than  the 
generality  of  English  women,  much  more  sentimental  and  much 
more  coarse  ;  coquettes  from  their  birth,  yet  grateful  for  at- 
h'lUioii,  and  amiable  if  not  estimable.  The  liousrkee|>er  of  the 
Chateau  d’Eu  begged  Mrs.  S.  to  tell  her  if  the  English  hus- 
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bands  rt»allf  IovihI  their  wives.  On  her  replying  that  they  did, 
and  that  she  knew  iiiaiiy  instances  of  perfect  domestic  happiness, 
the  youiii^  wotiiaii  said  : 

*“  Ah!  Mudam,  it  U  nut  so  in  France:  a  French  husband  loves 
his  wife  the  least  of  all  his  acquaintance  ;  but  she  does  not  suffer  by 
it  with  the  world,  for  although  he  seldom  speaks  to  her  at  home,  yet 
he  is  perfectly  polite  to  her  abroad.  No  woman  in  France  hopes  to 
keep  her  husband’s  heart  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  the  wedding 
rejoicings;  but  after  that  she  is  not  neglected  by  others,  and  has 
many  friends  both  to  console  and  admire  her.*’  We  laughed  at  this 
description  of  French  conjugal  felicity,  and,  asked  her,  if  she  thought 
the  married  ladies*  consolation  consistent  with  propriety.  Ah| 
muduni.”  replied  the  house-keeper,  with  an  arch  smile,  “  you  know 
every  thing  is  seUm  I'usjfrr,^*  Saying  this,  she  turned  the  key,  and 
hade  us  go  into  the  hall,  with  an  air  of  sprightly  good  breeding  so  pe. 
culiar  to  the  French  even  in  humble  life.’ 

.3lr«.  Stotliurd  nevcrlliclcss  mainluins  that,  according  to  her  no¬ 
tion  of  tilings,  tiic  F rencli  people  in  general  are  not  really  and 
virtually  so  polite  us  tlie  English.  Her  remark  in  this  instance 
is  designed  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  men. 

•  If  paying  you  compliments  so  extravagant,  that  you  doubt  if  they 
are  not  intended  to  ridicule  you,  be  polite,  then  are  the  French  truly 
so :  if  being  charmed  wdth  all  you  do  say,  and  all  you  do  not  say, 
constitutes  the  art,  the  French  possess  it  to  the  very  last  degree. 
I^ut  politeness  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than  the  habit  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  and  polished  mind,  that  seeks  to  oblige,  but  never  to  wound 
your  fcH.‘lings,  or  humble  your  self-esteem  :  can  the  French  be  said  to 
possess  this,  when  they  will  personally  offer  you  every  attention,  and 
at  the  same  time  abuse  your  country,  your  customs,  and  your  govern- , 
nient,  with  the  most  unceremonious  freedom  before  your  face;  and 
although  they  are  aware  of  the  greater  reserve  that  characterises  the 
manners  of  your  nation,  they  will  frequently  utter  such  coarse  things 
before  an  Fnglishwoman,  that  her  delicacy  is  pained  by  hearing 
them  ?’ — ‘  A  Frenchman,  with  all  his  politeness,  is  naturally  coarse, 
and  the  indulgence  in  a  perpetual  want  of  decorum  under  his  own 
roof,  begets  a  familiarity  that  ultimately  sinks  into  the  most  vulgar 
excesses  of  brutal  habits.  What  conduct  can  such  a  man  expect  from 
his  w  ife,  whose  manners  and  morals  his  own  example  has  helped  to 
corrupt 

And  what  hut  shallow  artifice  can  be  the  politeness,  and  tbe 
sentiment,  and  the  honour  of  a  man  as  he  appears  abroad,  whoil 
a  brute  at  home  ?  Yet  the  FVencIi  ladies  speak  of  English  hus¬ 
bands  with  horror  as  the  most  jealous  monsters  in  the  world: 
they  form  the  most  terrible  idea  of  tbe  restraint  supposed  to  ho 
laid  on  English  women  ;  and  one  pretty  Frenchwoman,  in  enu¬ 
merating  to  her  male  friend  tbe  grievances  to  which  our  country¬ 
women  are  subject  after  marriage,  complained  that  they  are 
;iotnally  obliged  to  nurse  their  children  ! — Tout  at  bhIo* 
ru»a^t\ 
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At  Fill,  Mrs.  S.  OTcrhoard  a  dancing-master  lectiirinf^  his 
•scholar  as  to  the  management  of— not  her  feet  but — her  eyes  : 
«  ToumoZy  MademoUelley  toumez  let  yemx  vert  lee  cieiur/* 
She  was  at  lens^th  dismissed  with  the  encoura^inj^  exclamation, 
“  Allez  roitM  e«,  jfdie  ntignonney  la  iteraa  eoauette  mh  jaur,*^ 
The  pretty  ttuirante  who  waited  upon  them  at  Eu,  had  already 
learned  that  lessen# 

*  But  an  hour  since,  a  fine  gay  stranger  came  to  the  inn,  bringing 
with  him  a  paroquet.  The  damsel  han(!ed  him  his  coffee,  and,  with 
a  smiling  look,  asked  if  it  pleased  him.  “  It  must,*’  replied  the 
stranger,  “  if  it  is  agreeable  as  yourself.” — *•  Ah,  monsieur,”  re¬ 
joined  the  girl,  “  I  am  too  happy  in  pleasing  you.”  She  then  caressed 
the  paroquet,  who,  less  tender  of  the  damsel  than  her  master,  seemed 
little  pleased  with  her  attention.  The  youth  and  maiden  carried  on 
n  very  flippant  and  familiar  dialogue,  till  the  bird  at  length  hit  her 
finger,  upon  which  she  exclaimed,  “  It  is  nothing  ; — the  worst  wound 
is  that  given  to  the  heart:"  and  sti  saying,  she  quitted  the  room. 

“  Go,  pretty  Norman,”  thought  I,  ”  (u  f$  coquette  aujour(i*hui.**  * 

A  much  more  pleaning  specimen  of  French  character  presented 
itself  at  Paris,  in  a  female  who  came  to  the  window  of  the  inn  in 
which  the  party  were  sitting,  with  a  basket  of  tlowers  and  trin¬ 
kets.  The  anecdote  is  told  in  illustration  of  the  surprising 
courtesy  of  address  which  some  of  the  lower  orders  possess. 

*  She  held  out  the  Bowers  to  Mr.  S.  and  begged  of  him  to  do  two 
kind  acts  at  one  time  ;  to  serve  her  and  oblige  me,  by  purchasing  her 
nosegay.  The  woman's  manner  evinced  a  mixture  of  archness  and 
good  breeding  that  struck  us  both.  Mr.  S.  took  her  flowers,  and  I 
offered  her  what  remained  of  our  dinner ;  she  thanked  me  familiarly, 
and  saying  it  would  taste  better  in  our  presence,  without  more  cere¬ 
mony  entered  the  room,  courtesied,  and  seated  herself  at  the  table. 
All  this  was  done  with  a  rapidity  and  manner  that  could  not  be  termed 
impertinent,  for  she  seemed  by  her  words  to  understand  a  compliance 
from  our  good  nature,  which  would  not  allow  her  to  think  we  could 
object.  She  complained  of  heat  and  thirst ;  I  offered  her  some  wine, 
and  she  drank  it  to  the  health  of  those  who  deserved  always  to  be 
happy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bowed  her  head  to  us.  While  she  was 
dining,  she  told  us  her  history ; — that  her  husband  had  been  a  soldier 
during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  ;  he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  in 
(vennany.  A  tear  glistened  in  her  eyes  while  she  spoke ;  but  she 
wiped  it  away  hastily  with  her  hand,  and  remarked,  in  a  firm  voice, 
that  it  was  better  to  die  for  a  great  master  than  to  live  for  a  mean  one. 
She  had  nothing  left, — nothing  but  a  little  child :  to  support  herself 
and  her  infant,  she  now  sold  trinkets  and  nosegays ;  but  she  hoped 
never  to  he  in  absolute  want,  for  God  was  good ;  flowers  were  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  gentlemen  loved  to  oblige  charming  ladies,  and  did  not  neglect 
her  basket :  saying  this,  she  arose,  bowed  to  Mr.  S.  and  myself,  and 
took  her  leave  with  the  air  of  a  court  lady.  Her  thanks  for  our  little 
attention  to  her,  were  gracious,  but  not  humble ;  she  implied  by  them 
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tlkot  the  hau  rcccivcil  a  kindness,  but  not  a  favour;  a  kindness  every 
human  being  had  a  right  to  expect  from  another,  and  not  as  if  It  had 
been  offered  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Her  manner  interested  us 
so  much,  nimt  I  \%  i^ned  to  know  something  more  of  her,  but  she 
seemed  little  desirous  we  should ;  for  when  1  asked  her  where  she 
lived,  she  answered,  “In  the  world,  os  you  do,  but  my  home  is  where 
chance  or  Heaven  direct.”  Such  a  triHin^  incident  would  have 
utforded  ample  scope  for  the  pen  of  the  inimitable  Sterne,  whose 
French  pictures  are  drawn  with  a  fidelity  and  characteristic  nature 
unequalled  by  any  other  writer.* 

All  is  not  barren.  At  JosHelin,  the  cure,  a  fine  stately  old 
man,  was  no  sooner  informed  that  the  party  were  Knglish 
travellers,  than  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  welcome  them  with  cor¬ 
dial  hospitality.  ‘  The  Knglisb,*  said  the  old  gentleman,  ‘  shall 
‘  ever  be  welcome  to  rest  in  my  home  :  I  came  into  their  country 
‘  when  1  was  driven  from  my  own;  I  had  neither  friends,  money, 

^  nor  their  language,  for  the  first  three  years  ;  I  ate  my  daily 

*  meal  at  their  cost.  I  then  taught  them  my  tongue;  umt  they 

*  regarded  me  as  a  brother  ;  for  ten  years  1  was  supported  by 
‘  their  notice  and  protected  by  their  laws  ;  gratitude  ojicns  my 
‘  door  at  the  upjiroach  of  any  of  their  nation.*  Nor  was  this 
mere  profession.  During  the  late  war,  he  had  shewn  his  grati¬ 
tude  by  extricating  an  English  nobleman  from  a  most  critical 
predicament,  and  furnished  the  noble  prisoner  with  both  money 
and  nect*ssaries. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  personages  to  whom  the  reader  is 

introduced,  is  the  good  Abhc  Du  - ,  a  rich  canon  of  the 

cathedral  at  Hayeux,  who  is  described  as  ‘  the  perfect  and  excin- 
‘  plary  moilcl  of  a  good  man,  a  gay,  sensible,  and  intelligent 
‘  companion,  alike  divested  of  French  levity  and  CvUtholic  pre- 
‘  sumption.*  'riie  narrative  of  this  venerable  man’s  sntlerings 
and  adventures  during  the  Kcvolutiuti,  is  much  too  long  to 
extract,  hut  will  he  read  with  imicli  interest.  For  lu^arly  ten 
years  he  was  compt'lled  to  live  in  concealment ;  and  thiring  that 
period,  was  ire4(uenl)y  indebted  for  his  subsistence  as  well  ns 
personal  safety,  to  the  admirable  fidelity,  vigilance,  and  presence 
of  mind  ol  his  now  aged  housekeeper,  Mademoiselle  Victoire, 
who  iiad  been  brought  up  in  his  family.  The  noble  conduct  of 
this  girl,  is  a  line  instance,  hut  lar  from  being  a  solitary  one,  of 
fidelity  ol  attachment  at  that  dreadful  crisis  wliich  seemed  n 
disruption  of  all  the  social  ties,  a  breaking  up  of  society  from  its 
very  foundations.  Nor  ought  such  instances  to  be  overlooked  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  the  national  character.  Perhaps,  the 
relation  between  master  and  domestic  in  a.  country  like  France, 
where  the  whole  system  of  society  is  aristocratical,  and  where 
the  conjugal  tie  is  held  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  involve  either  i 
coiULUlUlity  of  interest  or  a  mutual  obligation, — tlie  social  rcU* 
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tion  %Thich  oriGrinates  in  a  mild  domrutio  servitude,  is  likely  to  he 
at  oiKV  the  stronirest  and  the  purest  bond  of  attachment.  It 
admits,  on  the  one  side,  of  that  allectionatc  respect  and  gratitude 
towards  the  jirotector,  and  of  that  feeling  of  kindly  interest  and 
ix)nrMlence,  on  the  other  side,  towards  the  protected,  as  well  as, 
ill  some  measure,  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  which  form  the 
only  solid  basis  of  the  social  virtues  under  any  relation.  And 
where  such  servitude  is  connected  with  a  kind  of  hereditary 
proprietorship  unattended  by  the  debasing  conditions  of  slavery, 
it  is  still  more  favourable  to  the  formation  and  exercise  of  those 
moral  habits  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  |>eact) 
and  happiness  of  society.  Lady  Mor;ran  rtunarks,  that  the 
French  woman  ^  maki^  a  much  better  heroine  than  a  housewife.* 
It  has,  however,  frequently  been  found,  that  it  is  the  housewife 
that  makes  the  best  heroine.  The  heroic  is  not  a  spiK^'itic  cha¬ 
racter  :  it  is  only  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  sim))le  character, 
under  those  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances  whicfi  call  forth  nil 
the  eneri^ies  of  principle.  But  Lady  Mort^an  meant,  probably, 
the  heroine  of  a  novel  ;  a  very  dilFerent  tiling  from  a  heroine  in 
real  life.  True  heroism,  where  it  has  not  been  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  relii'ious  principle,  has  always  proccedeil  from 
either  the  love  of  country  or  of  home. 

Mrs.  Stotlmrd  describes  tin  ir  partin;'  with  the  old  Abbe  and 
his  househohl  as  extremely  alVectin^,  from  the  kind  and  feelinp^ 
manner  in  which  the  worthy  old  man  bestowed  his  benediction 
and  farewell  under  the  certainty  of  their  never  meeting  again  : 

*  if  the  prayers  of  so  humble  a  servant  of  God  as  1  am  can 

*  avail,  they  will  be  sincerely  olTered  for  your  welfare.  May 
^  (jud  bless  and  direct  you  both ;  may  he  make  you  happy  in 
^  this  world,  and  guide  you  by  tbe  right  path,  to  immortality  in 
‘  a  better.’  Victoire,  tbe  old  housekeeper,  bugging  Mr.  S., 
gave  him  three  salutes  on  the  cheek  ;  the  servants  came  almut 
them,  and  shook  them  heartily  by  tlie  liand ;  while*  my  poor 
‘  Madeleine,’  adds  Mrs.  S.,  ‘  followed  us  to  the  coach  in  tears, 

*  and  so  earnestly  begged  inc  to  take  her  to  England,  that  I 
‘  felt  sorry  to  deny  her  request.’ 

While  at  Ploermel,  the  Author  being  {inxious  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  remains  of  the  tombs  of  two  dukes  of  Brittany,  now  in 
tbe  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  waited  on  the  abbess  to  obtain 
{)erTnission  for  her  husband  and  herself  to  ins{>ect  them.  It  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  house,  which  forbade  the  admission  of 
a  man:  but,  extending  her  hand  to  3lrs.  Stothard  Uirougli  the 
grating,  the  Abbess  said,  that  *  the  English  had  given  such  a 

*  kind  reception  to  the  French'during  their  distressing  cmigrm- 

*  tion,  that  she  felt  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  obliging  any 
*’  individual  of  that  nation.’  She  afterwards  conducted  her  visi¬ 
ter  over  tlic  house,  and  introduced  her  both  to  her  nuns  and  her 
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‘  pretty  novices,’  as  slie  termed  them.  The  conversation  o( 
this  amiable  woman  is  stated  to  have  evinced  the  pure  and  calm 
sentiments  of  a  sincerely  pious  mind.  Her  attention  to  the  sis. 
ters  appeared  quite  parental.  The  interior  of  a  convent  is  a 
novelty  ;  we  shall  therefore*  make  room  for  a  rather  lon^  extract. 

‘  1  found  the  novices  employed,  some  in  teaching  the  boarders  of 
the  convent,  assisted  by  a  few  of  the  nuns,  and  others  embroidering 
muslins  or  silks.  The  novices  wear  the  black  dress,  with  a  thick, 
white  cloth'Veil  that  hangs  over  the  head  as  low  ns  the  eye-brovrs; 
their  hair  is  entirely  concealed  ;  and  the  white  chin-cloth,  that  is  sus¬ 
pended  round  the  ears,  falls  over  the  bosom.  This  costume  is  by  no 
means  becoming ;  a  woman  must  be  very  pretty  indeed  to  look  to¬ 
lerably  well  in  it.  The  novices  still  retain  their  hair,  although  it  is 
not  seen ;  but,  on  making  profession,  or  taking  the  black  veil,  it  U 
entirely  cut  oft'. 

‘  The  sight  of  tliese  young  girls  excited  my  compassion.  At  an 
age  when  the  mind  acts  more  from  impulse  than  reflection,  while  they 
yet  scarcely  know  in  wliat  situation  their  future  happiness  might  be 
established  or  subverted,  they  were  preparing  an  endless  and  cheerless 
imprisonment  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  One  young  woman 
particularly  attracted  my  observation :  she  was  so  handsome  and  fair, 
that  her  complexion  seemed  almost  as  delicate  ns  the  veil  she  wore; 
her  manner  appeared  simply  encaging,  and  she  was  altogether  so  so- 
perior  to  her  companions,  that  1  could  not  resist  begging  the  Abbess 
to  inform  me  the  occasion  of  her  being  there.  The  superior  told  me 
she  was  the  child  of  most  respectable  parents,  who  carefully  super¬ 
intended  her  education,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  the  family  director  or 
priest ;  that  the  young  lady  for  some  time  devoted  her  attention  to  tlie 
acquirements  ot  literature  and  science,  but  being  suddenly  struck 
with  a  powerful  conviction  of  the  brevity  of  human  life,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  eternity,  she  determined,  notwithstanding  every  oppo¬ 
sition,  to  renounce  the  world.  Her  parents,  greatly  distressed  by  her 
resolution,  for  a  considerable  time  endeavoured  to  combat  it ;  but 
finding  their  efforts  vain,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  they  hatl  resigned 
their  child  to  seclusion. 

‘  We  quitted  the  novices,  and  visited  the  cells ;  every  nun  had  i 
little  apartment  to  herself;  a  bed,  a  table  bearing  a  crucifix,  ands 
chair,  constituted  the  furniture  of  each.  1  was  soon  introduced  to 


all  the  sisters,  whose  curiosity  to  see  a  being  belonging  to  the  world, 

and  of  a  foreign  country,  brought  them  eaeerly  around  me. . I 

was  next  conducted  into  the  dining  hall.  The  Abbess’s  tabic  stood 
alone  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ;  the  nuns  w’erc  seated  at  long 
tables  on  either  side  ;  and  during  their  scanty  and  frugal  rep;ifit,  a  nun 
appointed  for  the  duty  by  the  Lady  Abbess,  preached  an  extempore 
sermon  on  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  world.* 


After  dinner,  Mrs.  S.  was  conducted  to  the  chapel,  where, 
though  it  was  not  the  hour  of  general  prayer,  several  nuns  were 
knetding,  absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  before  a  large  crucifix 
sus|H?ndeil  from  the  roof.  The  Abbess,  after  leading  her  guest 
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haek  t(»  tlio  parlour,  then  loft  lior  in  tlie  com|>nny  of  Mnnn  The- 
OHO  of  the  sisterhood.  Mrs.  S.  took  the  o|>|H)rtunity  to 
Ih*:;  the  null  to  pertuii  her  to  sketch  her  costtiaie,  to  which, 
leave  heiu^  given  by  the  Mother,  she  consented,  on  condition 
that  her  dross  only,  and  not  her  face,  should  be  copied.  The 
following  conversation  took  place  while  Mrs.  8.  was  proceeding 
with  her  work. 

»  “  And  how  long  have  you  been  a  nun  ?’*  said  I.— Seven  years, 
Madam.” 

*  **  Do  you  not  sometimes  think  of  the  friends  and  the  world  you 
have  sacrificed  ?” — “  Oh  yes ;  but  the  remembrance  of  that  world  in 
w  hich  1  once  mixed,  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  when  the  night  that 
brought  it  is  past,— certain,  but  confused, — a  very  dream.” 

*  “  Was  this  seclusion  your  own  choice  ?” — •*  Entirely  ;  for  I  had 
good  and  kind  friends.  I  had  aged  parents,  too.  We  all  wept  bitter¬ 
ly  at  parting.” 

‘  “  Do  they  not  sometimes  visit  you  in  your  retirement  “  No, 
they  lived  too  far  off;  and  my  mother  is  dead  now.  I  have  often 
fancied,  in  my  melancholy  hours,  that  1  saw  her  extending  her  dying 
hand  to  grasp  mine,  but  mine  was  not  there  to  meet  it.” 

*  **  You  regret,  then,  leaving  the  world,  where  you  might  have 
been  a  happiness  to  your  family,  and  equally  have  secured  your  own 
salvation  ?” — “  Yes ;  but  I  am  safer  here :  the  world  offers  too  many, 
and  sometimes  irresistible  temptations,  that  we  are  freed  from  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  convent.  I  could  tell  a  sad  tale  of  the  world.  There 
it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  gain  Heaven.  Life  passes  here  tranquilly ; 
without  joy,  hut  devoid  of  sorrow,  and  bitter  disappointments  ^thc 
nun  sighed  deeply),  that  pursue  those  who  dare  seek  happiness  in  a 
transitory  state  of  things.  We  must  die ;  and  when  once  the  grave 
has  closed  upon  all  our  future  illusions,  or  present  enjoyments,  what 
matters  it,  if  our  fortune  here  has  presented  the  cup  of  happiness  or 
the  bitter  draught  of  sorrow  ?  All  is  alike  ended.  Eternity  and  life 
then  but  begin.'* 

*  A  bell  sounded  while  the  nun  was  speaking  the  philosophical  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  dejected  mind.  Maria  started  from  her  seat,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  with  hes  back  towards  me,  remained  some  minutes  in  prayer.  She 
then  arose  and  resumed  her  place. 

*  “  I  have  been  praying  to  the  Virgin,”  said  she.  **  Wc  do  so  re¬ 
gularly  three  times  a  day,  besides  the  services  in  the  chapel.  Do 
you  pray  to  the  Virgin,  Madam  No,  Maria ;  we  consider  the 
yirgin,  in  our  church,  merely  as  a  mortal,  who  was  ordained  to  give 
birth  to  our  Saviour.  We  pray  only  to  God  and  our  Redeemer.” 

*  **  But  do  you  not  think  the  Virgin  an  intercessor  with  God  for 
^  •  ** — ”  No ;  we  believe  only  in  the  intercession  of  Christ,  by  whose 
Mcrifice  we  are  saved.” 

And  have  you  no  confession  to  the  priest  either?”— “  None* 
confess  our  sins  to  Him  alone  who  knows  the  heart  he  has 
formed,  and  not  to  a  human  bein^  frail  os  ourselves.”—*^  That  appears 
•irange  to  me,”  said  Maria;  ”  for,  surely,  (supposing  it  were  not  on 
^  of  faith,)  nothing  seems  more  natural,  than  when  the  heart  is  bur- 
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tliened  witli  conscious  guilt,  to  feel  anxious  to  disclose  its  secrets  to  H 
one  who  has  not  only  the  power  of  directing  it  better,  but  also  of  for*  B 
giving  our  sins  by  ausolulion.’'  B 

*  While  Maria  was  speaking,  I  heard  the  door  open,  and  these  B 
words  distinctly  pronounced,  “  Sous  ii*avons  que  noire  ante  ^  sauvtTf  B 
nous  somntrs  id  pour  gunner  let  deux.'*  I  looked  round,  and  per-  If 
ceived  an  aged  nun  stunding  behind  my  chair,  who  had  uttered  thii 
sentence  upon  entering  the  room.  1  was  struck  with  her  appearance.  ' 
Her  countenance  was  of  a  deadly  pallid  hue ;  her  frame  weakened  by 
sicknesst  the  efFect,  perhaps,  of  severe  abstinence.  Her  head  shook 
%vith  a  tremulous  inolion.  She  stood  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her 
bosom,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head  declining.  After  a  inomcnfi 
pause,  she  quilted  her  position,  and  seated  herself  by  my  side. 

‘  “  1  hope,  sister,”  said  the  aged  nun,  “  that  you  liavc  been  talking 
to  this  lady,  and  endeavouring  to  make  her  think  as  we  do.” — “  We 
were  just  speaking  on  the  subject,  mother,  when  you  came  in.  f 
Madam,”  continued  Maria,  addressing  herself  to  me,  “  we  alwayi 
call  the  aged  nuns  Mother.*' 

*  “  Ah,  Maria,”  said  the  old  lady,  “  the  pains  of  age  are  good  for 
the  soul.  We  feel  then  what  this  life  really  is, — a  burthen  that  keepi 
us  from  immortality.  Wo  live  too  long,  when  we  are  past  the  power 
of  doing  good.  How  happy  would  it  make  me,  sinking,  as  1  am,  into 
the  grave,  could  1  save  one  soul  from  destruction.  Could  I  save 
you — ”.  Here  the  nun  gently  look  my  hand,  and  looked  at  me  with 
un  air  of  real  compassion. 

‘  “  1  am  afraid.”  continued  Maria,  “  this  lady  has  no  belief  in  ab¬ 
solution.” — ”  Indeed,  1  have  not,”  said  I,  “  for  it  seems  to  me  impos-  * 
siblc  that  any  human  being  can  absolve  me  of  the  otVences  1  have 
committed  towards  God  or  my  fellow-beings.  From  the  Deity  have 
we  received  those  laws  that  teach  us  the  duties  of  moral  justice  and 
sincere  faith :  if  I  have  broken  them,  and  repent,  my  penitence  must 
be  sincere,  or  it  will  not  avail  me  in  the  eye  of  God.  And  what 
human  being  can  possess  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  judge  my  sin¬ 
cerity  ?  and  who  shall  dare  arrogate  his  mercy  in  pardoning  those 
offences  committed  against  Himself?” 

*  “  You  are  sadly  in  error,”  said  the  aged  nun.  “  Wc  know  tlie  ; 
priest  is  but  mortal  like  ourselves.  Nor  can  his  absolution  bentfit  us,  ; 
unless  our  repentance  is  sincere.” 

‘  “  If  it  is  sincere,  then,”  I  rejoined,  **  we  do  not  need  absolution. 

God  w  ill,  in  his  mercy,  pardon  us,  without  the  ejaculation  of  the 
priest.” 

*  “  But  how',  then,  should  we  know  it  ?”  exclaimed  Maria.— “  By  ; ; 
the  confidence  we  place  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.” 

‘  “  That  is  not  sufficient,”  said  the  aged  nun.  “  Tlie  priest,  for 
the  time  being,  possesses  tlic  absolute  power  of  God.  And,”  added 
she,  emphatically,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes,  ”  he  absolves  us  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  voice  ^ 
of  Heaven  tliat  speaks  by  him,— of  that  God  he  represents.”  ^ 

*  “  Indeed,  Madam,**  I  replied,  ”  what  you  have  cited,  seems  to  | 
me  no  authority  at  all,  to  .unction  either  the  necessity  of  auricul^ 
confession,  or  the  power  and  sufficiency  of  human  absolution.  Christ 
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(leputeil  the  apottlcs  to  propagate  the  Gospel  after  his  crucifixion, 
oiid  bus  explicitly  declared,  that  such  {icrsons  as  received  the  word  of 
God,  and  repented  their  sins,  should  be  pardoned ;  but  no  where,  in 
the  NVw  Tcstunient,  is  confession  enjoined  as  an  nlisolute  duty  to  be 
continued,  or  ns  a  necessary  act  in  the  Christian  church,  unless  it  be 
that  public  confession  of  the  sinfulness  of  ail  men,  and  of  ourselves, 
which  wc  make,  in  common,  in  our  devotional  assemblies.’* 

Voii  have  no  belief#  then,  i  suppose,”  said  the  nun,  (waving  the 
ar^mment  about  confession,)  **  that  the  host  is  the  actual  body  and 
blcMxl  of  Christ.” — “  None,” 

*  “  What  do  you  think  it  then  in  your  church  ?” — “  A  solemn  sa¬ 
crament,  that  we  receive  in  remembrance  of  the  great  sacritiee  of 
our  Uedeemer.’* 

‘  “  It  is  much  more  than  tliat,”  said  the  nun  ;  it  is  by  a  miracle  the 
abjolute  body  and  blood  of  our  Redeemer;  for  Christ  declared  tlie 
bread  and  wine  to  be  his  own  Hesh  and  blood.” — ”  And  added,”  1  re¬ 
marked,  “  Tin's  do  in  remembrance  of  me.” 

*  “  That  cannot  alter  the  first  expression,”  replied  the  nun.— “  But 
did  nut  our  Saviour  continually  speak  in  figurative  language  to  his 
disciples,  and  were  not  the  bread  and  wine,  distributed  to  them  before 
his  death,  an  actual  figure  of  that  death  ?” 

‘  “  It  is  very  improbable,”  said  Maria,  that  the  last  act  of  our 
Saviour  should  be  figurative.” — “.Still,”  1  replied,  “  the  remem- 
hrance  of  an  act  is  not  the  act  itself ;  the  remembrance,  therefore,  of 
Christ’s  body  and  blood  does  not  constitute  the  renewal  of  either.” 

You  do  not  believe,  then,  1  suppose,”  rejoined  the  nun,  “  that 
at  the  moment  of  consecration,  Christ  descends,  although  invisibly 
to  us,  upon  the  altar ;  a  thing  ns  certain  as  that  no  one  out  of  our 
church  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman,  can  be  saved.” — “  Indeed,”  1 
replied,  “  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  me  believe  so  uncharitable 
a  doctrine,  more  especially  as  charity  is  the  basis  of  Cliristianity*’* 

’  “  1  should  not  be  inclined  to  think  so,  either,”  said  Maria  ;  “  but 
you  know  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope,  who  is  infallible,  not  as  a 
man,  but  in  bis  office.”  ’ 

Here  the  bell  huuiuUmI  for  orisons;  the  Abbess  entered  to  ac¬ 
company  the  aged  nun  into  the  eliapel,  and  Maria  did  not  renew 
the  attempt  to  make  her  guest  a  convert.  The  conversation 
does  great  credit  to  Mrs.  Slolliard’s  goo«l  st‘ns«»,  uiul  was 
|NTliaps  not  wholly  lost  upon  the  younger  nun  who  ilisplaycHl  ao 
luuch  finding  and  inteHigcnce. 
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Alt.  V.  1.  Remarks  on  the  moral  Injluence  of  the  Gospel  upon 
Believers^  and  on  the  Scriptural  Manner  of  ascertaining  our  State 
before  God:  occasioned  by  Mr.  Walker’s  Letters  on  “  Primitive 
Christianity to  which  are  added.  Observations  on  the  radical 
Error  of  the  Glassitc  and  Sandcroanian  System,  and  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Divine  Influence.  By  George  Payne,  M.A.  12mo. 
pp.  88.  Price  Is.  3d.  Edinburgh.  1820. 

2.  Letters  to  a  Friend:  containing  Strictures  on  a  recent  Publication 
upon  Primitive  Christianity,  by  Mr.  John  Walker.  By  J.  A.  Hal¬ 
dane.  12mo.  pp.  131.  Edinburgh.  1820. 

TyjOTHING  is  more  important  for  the  practical  guklance  of 
inankinti  than  the  poet’s  Maxim,  Ne  quid  nimis.  On  all 
subjects  of  thought,  in  all  matters  of  practice,  and  among  all 
classes  of  the  human  race,  the  proneness  to  extremes  is  itself 
extreme.  This  universal  tendency  prevails  no  where  in  more 
mischievous  power,  than  amongst  theologians.  IHany  and  dire 
are  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given  rise ;  and  age  after  age,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  repeated  detection  and  exposure,  betrays  for  it 
the  same  fondness.  No  sooner  is  there  perceived  a  source  of 
danger  in  real  or  supposed  connexion  with  any  received  doc¬ 
trine,  than  the  minds  of  some  theologians  are  seized  with  a 
morbid  sensihility  towards  that  particular  peril,  while  they  seem 
to  sutTer  a  benumbing  paralysis  in  relation  to  others.  To  this 
chiefly  are  to  he  ascribed  the  excessive  reflnement  of  systematic 
distinctions,  and  the  virulence  of  party  zeal.  Each  partisao, 
condemned  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  specific  object  of  bii 
alarm,  lives  under  the  most  distressing  impressions.  Nor  caa 
lie,  while  he  trembles  fur  the  safety  of  all  around  him,  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  mmlerate  warnings  and  seasonable  cautions  against  it: 
he  must,  at  all  hazards,  proceed  to  the  length  of  excluding,  by 
a  scheme  of  his  own,  the  very  possibility  of  that  kind  of  mischief. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  infirmity,  rather  than  to  the  malignity  of 
human  nature,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  introduction  of  so 
many  mistakes  on  topics  connected  with  our  most  important 
interests,  'riio'ie  errors  have  been  embraced  neither,  for  their 
own  sukes,  nor  from  an  indifference  to  truth,  but  from  a  too 
feverish  apprehension  of  some  ojtpositc  evil.  It  becomes  ah 
candid  |)ersons,  therefore,  to  he  cautious  how  they  arraign  the 
motives  of  those  even  who  embrace  and  propagate  noxioui 
opinions.  Were  the  direct  path  of  truth  easy  to  man,  it  would 
not  have  been  written,  “  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  wijf 
“  which  leadoth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  who  find  it.” 
Neither  would  it  have  been  said,  “  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  stnii 
“  gate,  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.** 
To  this  general  operation  of  human  frailty,  we  may  refer  the 
recently  flourishing  errors  of  Sandemanianism.  They  have 
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itprunf^  from  a  peculiar  irritability  of  mind  in  relation  to  a 
danger  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  no  common  magni¬ 
tude  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  from  the  injudicious  re¬ 
medies  which  are  prescribed  against  that  one,  may  result  other 
l>erils  not  less  formidable.  It  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
guard  against  the  least  infringement  upon  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace;  but  it  is  not  less  im|>ortaiit,  that,  in  |)erforming  this 
service,  the  interests  of  practical  obedience  and  evangelical 
sanctity  should  be  secured  from  injury.  The  novel  statements 
respecting  fuith  which  have  had  their  rise  in  that  hcIiooI,  and 
which  have  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  Southward,  have 
derived  their  origin  from  a  laudable  jealousy  lest  the  subtle 
principle  of  human  merit,  sliould,  in  some  form  or  other,  miiiglo 
itself  with  the  Christian’s  hope  of  salvation.  The  design  seems 
to' have  been,  so  to  state  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  respecting 
the  nature  of  faith,  os  to  render  such  a  commixture  impossible. 
Hut  in  the  anxiety  to  do  this,  the  only  inquiry  seems  to  have 
been,  what  detinition  of  faith  would  accomplish  this  object ;  not, 
what  is  that  kind  of  faith  which  the  Scriptures  descrll>e.  Thus 
(liere  has  been  introduced  a  doctrine  respecting  faith  adapted 
only  (o  one  purpose, — a  doctrine  which  is  the  crude  ufispriiig  of 
human  sagacity,  utterly  dilTercnt  from  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  book  of  God. 

What  is  this  Sandemanian  faith  ?  It  is  a  bare  assent  to  the 
fads  of  tlic  Gospel,  a  mere  conviction  of  the  intellect  that  Christ 
died  for  sinners,  and  rose  again  ;  a  conviction  which  may  be  un- 
accoaipanicd  with  any  devotional  or  compunctious  feeling,  and 
which  may  he  unproductive  of  any  salutary  effect  on  the  dispo¬ 
sition  and  character.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  notion  of 
Talth,  not  content  with  representing  it  as  a  mere  conviction  of 
tlie  intellect,  with  stripping  it  of  all  necessary  itiHucnce  upon  the 
affections,  with  divesting  it  of  any  power  over  the  conduct,  and 
thus  depriving  it  of  every  thing  by  which  a  believer  and  an  un¬ 
believer  may  be  practically  distinguished  from  cacti  other, — go 
still  further,  and  deny  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind  at  all.  They 
describe  it  as  simply  an  impression  of  truth,  in  respect  to  which 
the  person  believing  is  entirely  passive,  the  mere  recipient  of 
notions  introduced  into  his  mind,  witiiout,  on  his  part,  any 
exercise  of  consideration  or  judgement.  When  a  man  believes, 
he  balances  no  probabilities,  compares  no  propositions,  examines 
no  evidence,  decides  u))on  no  claims ;  he  does  nothing.  And  as,  in 
becoming  such  a  believer,  he  is  influenced  by  no  motives  and 
guided  by  no  principle,  so,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  he 
undergoes  no  moral  change  in  his  feelings,  no  alteration  of 
character.  His  faith  is  as  ino|>erative  in  its  effects  as  it  is 
bn-Tt  in  its  nature. 

f  s  this  tlic  faith  of  which  Paul  wrote,  aud  which  James  guard* 
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v{\  Iron)  ini>tH)iict‘(i.ion  and  rcproai’li  ?  I**  thin  llie  faith  by 
Ahndiitn  w  is  KmI  lo  oIKt  ii|)  Ids  son  ;  or  that  hy  virtue  of  which 
believers  walk  not  after  the  tlesh,  but  alter  the  spiril  f”  Im¬ 
possible.  'rill'  notion  is  monstrous.  It  is  to  put  “  li^ht  tor  dark- 
“  iie^s,  iiiui  dirkness  for  li^ht.’*  'I'lie  nature  and  genuine  re¬ 
sults  of  this  lifeless  thin^  usurpini;  the  name  of  faith,  are  well  ex- 
hibitetl  in  .Mr.  Payne*a  v«‘ry  seasonable  and  useful  little  perform¬ 
ance  lie  hai  evidently  consiilered  the  subject  with  nosinall  care, 
and  has  had  ;^ood  opportunities  of  w  itnessing;  the  practical  o|)era- 
tion  ol  this  modern  nucvvilanrtuti  for  Christian  principle.  He 
leiiiarks : 

‘  It  is  not  wonderful  that  all  lively  nnd  npiritunl  religion  should  be 
at  a  lou  ebb  among  bis  (.Mr.  S.’s)  followers ;  that  they  should  scoff  at 
religion  itself,  indeed,  deriding  good  dispositions,  grace  in  the  heart, 
.spiritual  enjoyments,  frames,  experiences,  &c.,  though  there  can  be 
no  true  Christianity  w  ithout  them ;  that  they  should  be  conformed 
to  the  jiresent  world,  neglect  family  worship,  use  much  freedom  on 
the  Lord’s  day  ;  that  the  play-Iiouse  should  be  a  lavourite  amusement 
with  some  of  them,  their  pastors  not  excepted ;  that  they  should  di¬ 
vert  themselves  with  balls  and  routs,  and  other  nifrry  makings,  ac¬ 
companied  with  music  and  dancing  ;  that  they  sliould  act  plays  in  one 
anotluT‘8  houses,  and  peiform  a  r.umlier  of  harlequin  tricks,  and 
lidiculous  burtboneries  ;  that  they  should  display  a  spirit  in  utter  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  spirit  of  the  (iospel  ; — all  of  which  Mr.  .M‘Lean  nssurei 
us  is  the  case;  and  that  they  should  do  all  this  to  shew  that  they  arc 
not  depending  upon  their  works,  is  surely  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  deep-rooted  depravity  of  the  human  heart 
might  have  led  us  certainly  to  predict.*  p.  7i. 

Such  a  faith  no  douht  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  alone  the 
rtHMiinmcmlatioii  of  it  was  framed  :  it  excUidcs  unquestionably 
all  rational  giouiids  of  cnntidence  in  it  as  a  work,  a  yood  work; 
hut  then  it  is  totally  iiielhciciit  for  any  other  salutary  purpose.  If 
it  cures,  it  is  by  killiiiig: ;  if  it  saves  a  man  from  being  eondenmed 
as  a  Piiarisee,  it  lea\es  him  lo  perish  as  an  evil  doer. 

^  ft,  strange  ami  deplorably  erroneous  as  is  this  notion  of  faith, 
it  seems  to  have  sprung  originally,  ami  it  is  still  cherished  hy 
suiiie,  from  a  laudable  principle.  The  object  is  to  exclude  from 
the  belief  of  the  (’liristiun,  meritorious  ellicacy,  and  to  guard 
from  <le|)reciation  tbe  honours  of  the  Divine  sovereignty.  This 
jealousy  for  the  uncuntaminated  exclusiveness  of  Cirace  in  the 
saUatioii  of  man,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  led  step  hy  step  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  order  to  strip  faith  of  merit,  we  must  well 
nigh  deprive  it  of  its  moral  properties;  that  to  render  it  harna- 
less,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  useless  !  First,  it  must  he  shewn 
that  in  its  nature  it  does  not  denote  any  exercise  of  the  aflfec- 
tions,  and  then,  that  it  is  independent  of  any  net  of  the  mind; 
ill  short,  that  itself  is  no  work,  and  that  it  produces  none; 
the  very  characteristic  of  what  St.  James  terms  a  dead  faith, 
the  faith  of  de>  *»ls.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  indulging  theory, 
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Wy  one  point,  and  pursuini^  it  without  tlio 

piiilancf  of  Scripture. 

Nut  all  persons.  liowcTer,  whose  views  on  tlie  subject,  are  in- 
\oIv«mI  in  mistake,  liavo  pruivetled  to  this  excess.  The  incipient 
principle, — that  faith  is  sim)>le  credence,  is  inaintainetl  by  many 
oho  so  detine  and  mould  tlieir  notions,  .as,  in  their  opinion,  to 
Ciiard  them  from  dan^erims  inferences.  Tliniicfh  erroneous  in  doc* 
trine,  they  are  orthodox  in  life :  thou!^!i  mistaken  in  Jud^tMiieiit, 
they  are  holy  in  fecliii!^.  I'hcy  tIilVer  from  other  Christians  in 
their  notion  of  the  nature  of  faith,  hut  they  a^ree  in  their  ideas  of 
its  effect :  they  admit  that  it  works  hy  love,**  and  purities 
(he  iieart. 

The  qtiestion,  however,  is  one,  not  of  speculation,  but  of  fact : 
it  is  not  wliiit  notion  we  may  attach  to  (he  word,  hut  wliat  sense 
dot's  it  actually  hear  in  Scripture.  T'he  word  inni,  is  tieriveii 
from  the  third  person  pret.  passive  of  the  verb  rnSw,  whichds 
D<'ain  deduced  from  TiM.  Hence  the  fi^ratlations  of  meanin^‘ :  1 
hind,  I  hind  to  my  opinion,  party,  or  purpose,  (as  a  ship  inoorcil 
to  the  sliore  is  held  hy  the  xfia/ui*,)  1  persuade.  ritOro  is  to  induce, 
hath  by  conviiicinj^  the  jud;^ement  and  inovins^  the  passions,  re 
TitGiif  i*«  (he  end  pro)>osetl  by  an  orator.  thOv  is  tlie  |^o<idess  of 
persu  ision,  an<t  it  is  put  also  for  the  persuasive  quality  of  a  dis¬ 
course.  ri(rK,  therefore,  is  that  projierty  of  the  mind  which  is 
jceneratwl  hy  the  |»revalence  of  persuasion.  The  same  meaning 
attaches  to  the  Latin  Jidee^  and  the  English  faith^  both  of 
which  have  the  same  origin.  The  verb  titivw  is  formed  from  the 
Huun  and  therefore  denotes  that  act  of  the  mind  which  is 
the  CDiiseqiience  of  being  fully  persuaded  ;  a  complex  act,  in- 
tulviiig  both  (he  intellect  and  the  will.  Credere  has  a  similar 
auiplituile  of  meaning. 

Words,  however,  are  employed  with  great  latitude  of  appli¬ 
cation,  and  the  etymological  is  not  always  the  conventional  tense  ; 
iniKh  less  is  it  (he  sense  intended  either  by  every  writer,  or  every 
distinct  class  of  writers.  The  same  words  have  ditlerent  aocep- 
tations  in  diUerent  sciences.  To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a 
Word,  we  nuist,  therefore,  consider  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
(he  usage  of  those  who  have  treated  upon  that  particular  de- 
pirtmeiii  of  knowledge.  It  is  no  less  absurd  in  Theology  than 
it  would  he  in  Mathematics,  to  say  that  every  term  must  mean 
just  what  it  docs  in  common  life.  The  only  satisfactory  way, 
iherofore,  of  determining  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  /ai7A, 
(^1  to  investigate  the  senses  in  which  it  is  employed  in  Scrip- 
lure. 

In  the  sacred  pages  we  find  the  term  adopted  to  express  the 
Miel  of  a  testimony  as  true :  “He  that  believetli  not  Go<i 

hath  made  him  a  liar,  because  lie  hclieveth  not  the  record  that 
“  Hod  gave  of  liis  Son.”  Observing  this  application  of  the 
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teriD  in  Scrititure,  Sandeman  and  lira  foliowera,  in  their  ea^. 
neas  to  simplify,  assumetl  this  as  the  only  Scriptural  meaning  of 
the  term.  But  is  this  the  fact  ?  Do  not  the  New  Testament 
writers  employ  tlie  word  in  other  senses,  and,  if  so,  are  they 
not  equally  Scriptural  ?  So  far  is  the  term  from  being  restricted 
to  the  simple  sense  of  admitting  a  testimony,  that  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  most  usually  employed  in  a  complex  meaning,*  so  ai 
to  include  desire,  love,  conlideiice,  trust,  the  active  resort  of 
the  mind  in  trouble,  and  other  correspondent  ideas.  The  error 
of  the  Sandemanians  arises,  therefore,  from  imfierfect  induction. 
They  have  not  compared  together  the  dilferent  parts  of  8criptore 
which  relate  to  this  subject;  but  have  laid  an  undue,  an  excliisive 
stress  upon  one  or  two  insulated  texts.  Assent  to  the  truth  of 
testimony,  which  is  the  simply  philosophical  notion,  is  indeed  to 
essential  part  of  faith,  for  without  it  the  word  cannot  be  properly 
employed  ;  but,  according  to  the  Scriptural  mode  of  applying 
the  term*  it  is  by  no  means  its  full  sense.  The  consequence, 
theretore,  of  assuming  this  restricte<l  notion  to  lie  the  only  true 
one,  and  of  ascribing  to  faith  in  this  conhued  sense,  all  that  M 
ascribetVto  it  in  the  word  of  (jod,  must  inevitably  involve  us  in 
most  serious  error.  To  contend  that  this  simplities  the  subject, 
that  k  cuts  od'  all  occasion  for  glorying  in  faith  as  a  work,  or 
dial  it  ia  adaptetl*  to  impart  ready  comfort  to  the  troubled  mind, 
would,*  even  if  the  representation  were  just,  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  The  question  is,  can  we  be  justified  in  relying  upoa 
that  representation?  If  not,  whatever  supposed  advantage! 
might  spring  from  adopting  it,  we  are  bound  at  the  peril  of  our 
safety  to  abandon  it. 

But  wliHt  need  is  there  for  this’  new  notion  of  faith  ?  Is  it 
necessary  in  order  to  shew  that  we  cannot  consider  faith  as  i 
work, — cannot  attribute  to  it  any  meritorious* property, — cannot 

•  ••  That  wc  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted 

*•  in  Christ,  in  whom  ye  also  trusted***  “  In  whom  also,  after  ye 
••  believed^  ye  were  se^cd  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.’*  *•  For 
**  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suifer  reproach,  because  we  trust  ia 
the  living  God,  wlio  is  the’ Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those 
**  that  believe**  **  1  know  whom  1  have  believed^  and  am  |)ersuaded 
**  that  he  U  abic  to  keep  that*  which  I  have  comtmtted  to  him  against 
**  that  day.*'  **  Jesus  Christ  did  not  commit  himself  to  them 

tetf  txinop  ac7o*,').’*  “  They  that  glodlu  received  the  word  were 

**  liaptizcd,'*  Ac.  **  But  ye  oelicve  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my 
sheep ;  my  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  they  follow  me.”  ”  These 
**  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen 
“  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them.** 
••  With  the  heart  men  believe  unto  righteousness.”  “  He  that  be- 
lic\’Clh  not  is  comicmncd  alreatly,  and  this  is  their  condemnation, 
**  that  men  darl>  ness  rather  tlian  light.” 
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receive  eternal  life  otherwise  Uian  as  the  ^ifty  **  tlie  free  gift  of 
**  (tod,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  What  fxiaslble 
merit  can  there  be  in  regarding  the  blessed  Redeemer  as  a 
Saviour,  and  in  accepting  him  in  this  character  for  our  own 
individual  salvation  ?  Would  the  knowing  that  an  estate  is  a 
good  thing,  our  desiring  it,  or,  in  case  of  a  bequest,  our 
accepting  it,  involve  as  a  conse<|uence,  that  we  deserved  that 
estate,  or  lessen  in  any  degree  the  freeness  of  the  bequest  which 
should  confer  it  ?  Would  the  person  on  whom  it  was  eonferre<l 
ever  think  of  saying,  that  his  accepting  it,  accepting  it  tliank- 
fully,  was  deserving  it ;  much  less  that  it  annihilated,  or  lessened, 
Uie  kiiiditess  or  love  of  his  friend  ?  Besides,  the  very  faith  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  is  itself  a  gift, — **  the  gift  of  God.'* 
We  are  therefore  in  every  sense  **justi(ie<l  freely  through  his 
**  grace  ;**  for,  though  we  are  justified  by  faith,  that  faith  is 
**  not  of  ourselves,"  but  is  originated  in  us  by  the  power  of  tlio 
Divine  Spirit. 

There  is  really  no  solid  advantage,  on  the  one  hand,  to  bo 
derived  from  the  metaphysical  notion  of  faith,  as  convisting  in  a 
simple  acknowledgement  of  truth  :  it  will  not  lessen  by  a  unit, 
Uie  number  of  Pharisees.  Mr.  Haldane’s  remark  ia  very  just, 

*  that  it  is  very  possible  for  men  to  make  a  righteousness  of 
'  what  they  call  their  clear  and  simple  views  of  the  Gospel ; 

*  and  thus  to  get  into  the  very  tem|)er  of  the  Pharisees,  loosing 

*  on  themselves  with  complacency,  and  on  others  with  contempt.* 
On  the  other  hand,  this  view  of  faith  is  fraught  with  many 
dangers,  which  are  ably  exposed  in  the  tract  of  Mr.  Payne. 
As  Sandemau’s  notions  have  of  late  been  travelling  Southward, 
it  may  be  of  no  small  use  to  see  the  eflsct  of  them,  as  it  exists  in 
the  country  where  they  have  for  some  time  nourished.  Tlie 
topics  particularly  discussed  are,  as  stated  in  the  title-page^— 

*  the  moral  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  believers  ;*  *  the 

*  Scriptural  manner  of  ascertaining  our  state  before  God  ;* 

*  the  radical  error  of  the  Glassite  or  Sanderi^anian  system  ;* 

and  *  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine  influence.*  aub* 

jects  are  treat^  with  much  discrimination  and  force  of  reaaon- 
ing,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  pious,  sensible,  thinking  man. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  Letters  are  more  directly  controversial :  they 
treat  of  the  following  subjects  :  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  letters;  on  forbearance;  on  discipline;  on  marked 
reparation ;  on  oaths ;  on  baptism.  This  last  topic  occupies 
nearly  half  the  pamphlet.  Mr.  Haldane's  name  stands  too  liigh 
to  render  it  neoessary  for  us  to  hear  our  testimony  to  the  piety 
and  ability  displayed  in  all  his  writings  ;  these  letters,  however, 
though  we  could  not  with  any  proiiriety  omit  to  notice  theni, 
embrace  topics  on  which  we  are  |dedged  not  to  enter. 
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is,  we  think,  llie  most  successful  elVort  that  has  yet 
“  heen  made  l»y  any  cuiiteinporury  poet,  to  revive  a  very  ele- 
t'aiit  species  of  poetical  literature,  which  fulls  mure  imnuslialeiy 
within  the  province  of  the  Fancy.  Lei^li  Hunt's  Descent  uf 
Liherty,'*  thoui;h  sli;;;ht  and  somewhut  fantastical,  is  a  briU 
liaiil  imitation  of  the  manner  of  our  old  poets,  and  must  be  ul- 
I0W04I  to  be  hi4;hly  piciurestpie  and  imaginative.  I^lr.  CoiiieliuM 
Neale,  in  his  Lyrical  Dramas,'*  has  displayed  less  iuncy,  but 
more  feelin;^ ;  ther<*  is  in  them  less  alh‘i;ury  and  more  romance. 
Uis“  Love’s  'riial”  is  a  beautiful  little  piece.  If  we  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  rank  the  present  poem  a!>ove  these,  it  is  Irom  no  widi 
to  institute  an  invidious  and  disparat;ini;  comparison,  but  on  tlie 
itround  of  its  more  tiuished,  rich,  aiiderutlite  character  as  acoiii- 
p«)si(ion,  while  it  is  inferior  to  neither  in  dramatic  interest.  Tbe 
explanation  uf  the  title,  we  shall  j^ive  in  the  Author's  own 
wolds. 


•  The  Nu^^oXwittoi  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lymplmti  or  Lyin- 
phaiici  of  the  iloiuans,  were  men  supposed  to  be  posscsitcd  by  the 
Nymphs,  und  driven  to  phrenzy,  either  from  having  seen  one  of  thuiic 
iiiyuterious  beings,  or  from  the  maddening  cifect  of  the  oracular  caves 
in  which  they  resided.  Plutarch  particularly  mentions  that  the 
Nymphs  Spill ugllides  haunted  a  cave  on  Mount  Citlneron,  in  Dieotla, 
ill  whicli  tficre  liud  formerly  been  un  oracle,  und  where,  from  the 
inspiration  they  diffused,  Nympholcpsy  became  an  endemic  com¬ 
plaint.  According  to  I'eslus,  it  was  lortncriy  thought  tliat  all  those 
who  had  merely  seen  the  figure  of  a  nymph  in  a  fountain  wore  seized 
with  madness  during  the  remainder  01  their  lives.  Ovid  himself 
dreaded  this  event,  us  appears  by  the  lines  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Fasti. 

“  Nec  Dryadas,  nec  nos  videainus  labra  Diana?, 

Nec  Fauiium  medio  edm  prcniit  aura  die  ;** 

And  Propertius  also  alludes  to  the  same  belief,  when,  in  describing 
the  happiness  of  the  early  ages,  he  exclaims, 

•  “  Nec  fuerat  nudas  pcona  vidcro  dcas.” 

*  It  was  the  popular  opinion  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  that 
the  nymphs  occasionally  appeared  to  mortals,  and  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  beholding  them  were  generally  to  be  deprecated :  the 
result  among  such  a  superstitious  and  imaginative  people  may  easily 
be  conjectured.  Terror  combined  with  religion  in  disposing  the 
mind  to  adopt  delusion  for  reality  ;  and  visions  became  frequent  ami 
indisputable  in  exact  projwrtion  to  the  prevalence  of  timidity  and 
enthusiasm. 

‘  The  Author  is  not  aware  that  Nympholcpsy  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  poetical  experiment,  or  that  tlic  religious  scepticism  and 
rxcitomeul  prevalent  in  Greece  at  the  period  to  which  he  has  as- 
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drama  ha%'e  been  impresited  into  the  serrice  of  ^hc  mu«c«. 
riaio,  inriuenced  by  the  fate  of  Socrates,  had  introduced  hia  new 
ni\>tical  Theogoiiy,  without  uttempling  the  demolition  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  theory,  and,  though  obviously  u  believer  in  the  unity  of  the 
IVity,  was  cautious  in  denying  Polytheism.  These  conflicting 
opinions,  producing  doubt  upon  nil  points  rather  than  conviction 
upon  any,  stimulated  that  insatiable  curiosity  for  prying  into  the 
iiiTstcries  of  nature,  of  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  delineate  a 
faint  outline  in  the  character  of  Amarynthus,  the  Nympholept.  In 
the  more  pastoral  parts,  tho  Author  has  borrowed  from  'Fheocritiis 
almost  as  unblushingly  os  Virgil  did  before  him«  though  he  fears  that 
he  has  been  more  successful  in  imitating  his  rusticity  than  in  catch¬ 
ing  any  |)ortion  of  Ids  Doric  and  graceful  beauties.* 

A  poet  limy  be  allowed  to  uasumc  wliai  lie  pleases  relative  to 
the  state  of  popular  opinion  at  any  assigned  perioil ;  we  slinll 
not,  therefore,  stop  to  inquire  into  the  justness  of  oiir  Author's 
representation  of  the  prevalence  of  religious  scepticism  nniong 
the  vulgar,  as  the  result  of  conflicting  opinions  which  lisd  their 
rise  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Rut  wc  must  just  infimnte  oiir 
opinion,  tliat  at  no  period  would  the  philosophical  sentimi  nts 
put  into  (he  mouth  of  Cliabrias,  the  priest  of  Pan,  have  been 
liH'/arded  by  a  minister  at  heathen  altars.  What  may  be 
termed  the  sacerdotal  belief,  though  much  less  grossly  ido¬ 
latrous  than  llic  notions  built  on  the  fables  of  the  poets,  was  very 
far  from  approaching  so  pure  a  system  of  theism  ;  and  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  the  priests,  more  especially,  to  ditfuse  omong 
the  uninitiated,  too  curious  and  renned  speculations.  The 
speech  of  Cliabrias  has  some  beauty  hut  no  propriety,  and  some 
of  the  expressions,  such  as  ^  benighted  flock,'  *  sanctifying  aid,* 
and  *  pure  and  primitive  belief,*  are  offensively  misapplicahle. 

The  personages  of  (he  drama  arc  as  follow :  Urunia,  a 
nymph  of  the  air;  Dryopc,  a  wood-nymph;  Theucarila,  a 
))riestosH  of  Pan,  sister  to  Amaryntlius  ;  (Enune,  a  Delphic  girl ; 
Amaryllis,  a  shepherdess ;  and  Doris,  her  iiiollier Ama¬ 
rynthus,  the  Nympholept;  Chalirias,  a  priest  of  Pan;  Plim- 
hidas,  a  herdsman ;  and  Celadon,  a  rich  Athenian.  In  the 
scene  from  which  wc  select  our  first  extract,  (Kiioiie  hursts  in 
on  the  NympholepOs  soliloquy,  singing;  she  is  followed  by 
Tlicticarila.  To  the  question,  *  who  and  what  art  thou,*  she 
replies  by  anuounctng  herself  as  a  prophetess. 

*  Thou  may*st  believe 

I  am  no  vulgar  witch,  witli  shears  and  sieve, 

Poppy  and  orpine  leaf,  or  sinister 
Forebodings  from  the  course  of  crows  or  hares. 

Nor  do  1  owe  mv  mystery  to  her 
Who  reigns  in  llell,  three-faced  Hecate ! 

Who  in  her  cauldron  black  pre|>art's  *  , 

The  churms  and  macic  ininistry 

Voi  w.  N.s.  P 


AmarynthuH^  fho  StfmphoU^fA. 

By  mitlnipbt  Pcrimeila  Icnrnt, 

Where  Mlt  is  strewM  and  laurel  burnt, 

And  melted  wax  and  bones  arc  inixM, 

Where  the  whizzing  wheel  of  brass  is  tixM. 

*  Amari^nthuM.  Whence,  ihen,  nu  lliduous  maiden,  coiuot  Uif 
lore? 

‘  (Enone.  From  listening  to  the  elemental  noises 
And  Nature’s  various  voices. 

Until  1  learnt  their  language  to  explore. 

For  frugal  Nature  wastes  no  breath;  her  tongue 
III  every  sound  of  every  element, 

Conveys  her  orders  that  this  world,  uphung 
In  air,  may  float  majestically  on 
To  calm  eternity.  Th’  infolded  spheres 
Arc  music-guided  through  the  firmament. 

Though  our  degenerate  ears 

No  longer  catch  their  glorious  echoes.  Gone — 

Gone  are  the  days  of  prophecy, 

When  bards  could  listen  to  the  sky. 

And  from  tlie  planetary  harmonics 

Learn  the  dread  secrets  of  the  future.  These 

Arc  dumb; — but  we  have  sounds  as  mystical, 

Ay,  and  I  know  them  all — all — all ! 

What,  think’st  thou  that  the  whistling  wind 
Pities  in  the  storm  for  nothing  ?  Idle  notion  ! 

’Tis  to  call  up  the  howling  waves,  confin’d 
In  the  sea’s  depths.  No  wave  of  ocean 
That,  in  the  solitudes  of  space 
Upturns  its  foamy  face 
Unto  the  moon,  and,  with  a  gushing  sigh. 

Sinks  down  again  to  die. 

But  is  commihsion’d,  and  that  parting  breath, 

Perhaps,  a  flat  bears  of  life  anti  death. 

Why  uo  the  runnels  urge  their  races  ^  t 

Tlirough  the  earth’s  crevices  and  .‘*ccrct  places  ?  ' 

But  that  their  tongues  with  nimble  guggles 
May  scatter  orders  as  they  flow. 

And  summon  from  the  caves  below, 

Agents  for  the  earthquake’s  struggles. 

*  When  on  the  ground  1  lay  mine  ear,  ,  >  I 

I  hear  their  secret  plots 

Come  inurm’ring  up  from  thu  central  grots ; — 

Hark!  ’ti.s  the  nightingale — how  loud  and  clear! 

Tune  up,  ye  feather’d  chorUters,  your  tliroats,  * 

For  unto  me  your  melody  *  * 

Conveys  a  hidden  sense  in  all  your  notes ; 

Such  os,  in  mystic  days  of  yore. 

To  sage  Melampus*  ear  they  bore. 

Ay  ;  but  the  master  mystery 
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Kcmains  uiilulil.  Cumc  hither — hark!  pre|>arc; 

For  1  must  whisper  this.— Is  no  one  by  ? 

‘  Amar^nthus,  We  ore  alone. 

*  (Knone,  *Ti8  well ;  but  have  a  care ! 

ThouMt  not  divulge  ? 

‘  Amari^nihus,  By  the  Twin  Gods,  not  I! 

*  Theucarila,  Thy  secret  is  with  me  in  holy  keeping. 

*  (Ennne*  At  nightfall,  in  those  wild,  sequester’d  lawns, 
Which  even  the  nymphs  and  fawns 

Have  ried — from  out  tlie  herbage  sleeping, 

And  flowers  up-closing, 

Sometimes  a  hushing  murmur  rises, 

As  if  the  earth  were  whisp’ring  to  the  air. 

It  is  the  voice  of  Nature,  as  reposing. 

She  communes  with  herself  in  deep  surmises.-— 

Mysterious  mutterings  !— but  not  to  me  ; 

I  can  explain  each  accent  us  it  rolls ; 

And  thus  I  have  a  master-key 
Into  her  soul  of  souls.* 
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beautiful,  if  not  powerful  |Mieii 
me  respecting  his  own  destiny,  a 


This,  we  think,  is  very  beautiful,  if 
Aiiiarynllius  questions  iKuonc  respecting 
receives  for  reply,  this  augury  : 

<  From  fancied  visions  he  shall  be 
Relieved  by  their  reality.’ 

Willi  this  she  leaves  him  ;  and  (he  Nympholcpt  asks  liiasiaier 
ulnther  she  knows  her  story. 

*  Theitcarila,  They  say  she  was  a  cliorister 
At  Delphi,  in  Apollo’s  temple.  Love, 

'i'liere  a  forbidden  inmate,  was  to  her 
An  inauspicious  visitant :  her  lover, 

Himself  a  votary  of  the  God,  was  keeper 
Of  the  holy  chalices.  The  Muse’s  grove. 

More  than  half-up  Parnassus,  rustics  over 
A  grotto,  from  whose  marble  floor  up-flung, 

'Hie  fountain  of  Castalia  gushes  ;  deeper 
Within  its  rocky  arch  a  golden  lyre. 

The  gift  of  the  Arcadians,  is  hung. 

Thither  the  lovers  would  at  dark  retire, 

And  sat  one  night  within  the  silent  cell 
Fondling,  while  the  full  moon  arose  and  flung 
Her  rays  into  the  cave,  until  they  fell 
Upon  the  lyre  :  when  lo !  two  lovely  arms 
Advancing  on  the  moonlight,  swept  the  strings. 

And,  while  a  wondrous  melody  alarms 

Their  ears,  a  voice  of  heavenly  sweetness  *lngs, 

Announcing  deep  yet  dulcet  threatenings. 

Unless,  thenceforth,  they  were  for  ever  parted. 


AmaryttthiiM^  Ihi*  SyrnffhotejA, 

‘  Some  will  assert  that  DianV  self  out-clnrtcJ 
Her  alabaster  arms  to  strike  the  chord  ; 

While  others  think  it  was  the  temple's  lord 
Apollo,  shock'd  to  see  his  cave  profan’d, 

'I'hat  sent  this  vision  to  forewarn  them.  Shrieking, 
(Knone  tied  her  lover  ;  nor  remain’d 
Longer  at  Delphi,  but  bewilder’d,  craz’d, 

Hoams  o’er  the  (Grecian  territory,  seeking 
All  rites,  solemnities,  and  festivals, 

Where  she  may  exercise  her  choral  art ; 

And  chaunting  to  the  villagers,  amazM, 

Snatches  of  songs,  heroic  madrigals, 

And  tales  of  the  olden  time.  Her  chosen  sphere. 
As  thou  hast  witnessed,  is  to  act  the  part 
Of  prophetess.* 


Aiimryiithus  ea*^erly  drinkn  in  these  legends,  and  his  curiosity 
to  lu^ioiiie  acrpiuiiited  with  the  imaginary  mysteries  of  Nature, 
is  gradually  wrought  up  to  the  liighest  pilch  of  excitement. 
He  invokes  the  earth,  the  nymphs  of  the  sky,  of  the  hill,  of  the 
urn,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  grove,  to  resolve  his  doubts  by  re¬ 
turning  nil  audible  answer  to  his  challenge.  (Knone  assists  at 
his  invocation,  which  contains  some  very  beantifnl  description. 
In  the  mean  time.  Celadon,  in  revenge  for  having  had  his 
splendid  proiVers  disdainfully  rijectcd  by  both  Theucarila  and 
Amaryllis,  has  contrived  to  have  the  latter,  who  is  betrothed  to 
I’luebidas,  chosen  priestess  of  Kan  in  the  room  of  the  sister  of 
Amarynthus,  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  mandate  of  the  god. 
Amaryllis,  however,  elopes  willi  her  lover  from  the  temple,  and 
has  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  the  unhappy  Amarynthus 
breaking  upon  lier  solitude,  mistakes  her  for  a  nymph,  and  is 
immediately  seized  with  Nympholeptic  pangs  and  panic  terror, 
Of  tln'se  he  is  cured  by  the  wood-nymph  Dryope,  ny  means  of 
a  celestial  recipe  rccci veil  from  her  tricksomc  spirit  l^rania,  who 
has  become  *  earth-bound*  for  having  kissed  a  lip  of  earth,  and 
can  he  restored  to  her  aerial  freedom  only  in  the  event  of  her 
mistress  being  betrayed  into  a  similar  weakness.  Urania  doet 
regain  her  liberty,  and  Dryope,  degraded  into  a  mortal,  bi'CoiDO 
the  bride  of  the  enamoured  Amarynthus.  Celadon's  plot  is 
discovered,  and  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
songs  interspersed  through  the  drama,  we  transcribe  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  it  is  Urania  that  sings. 


‘  In  the  Milky  Way's  fierce  lustre. 

Do  my  starry  sisters  cluster : 

(^uiekly  shall  1  cleave  the  air. 

Their  pastime  and  their  flight  to  share,' 
'Neath  the  lids  of  morn  to  creep, 

III  our  twilight  bowers  to  sleep, 
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Amar^thuUf  ihv  Stfmpholept, 

Till  uhc  ope*  her  amber  eye, 
l)n  a  sun  beam  then  we  fly, 

Dancing  up  the  jocund  sky. 

In  delicious  revelry. 

*  As  on  air  we  float  and  swing, 

Merry  madrigals  we  sing, 

Hind  with  amaranth  our  brows, 

As  on  odours  wc  carouse ; 

Or  in  races  start  amain 
To  kiss  some  star  and  buck  again  ; 

All  the  while  our  voices  timing 
To  the  sphere’s  harmonious  chiming. 

*  If  on  earth  we  deign  to  tread, 

’Tis  some  precinct  hallowed. 

Charmed  lake  or  haunted  dell. 

To  hear  the  hymn  of  Philomel ; 

And  when  summer’s  evening  flashes 
Ope  the  sky  in  flaming  gashes. 

Thither  do  we  speed  our  flight. 

Leap  into  the  liquid  light. 

And  bid  the  winking  world  good  night.*  pp.  119 — 20. 

Ill  the  concluding  scene  between  Dryo|)e  and  Aiiiarynthua, 
(liore  is  a  very  unaccountable  misprint:  the  name  of  Urania 
occurs  seven  times,  at  the  beginning  of  different  sentences,  in¬ 
stead  of  Dryope.  How  this  should  have  escaped  the  Author's 
eye,  wc  cannot  conceive ;  for  there  are  no  Errata.  Till  the 
luistuke  is  ]>erceived,  it  involves  the  reader  in  strange  perplexity. 
The  word  *  baptized’  is  used  in  the  same  scene  in  the  technical 
sense  of  bestowing  a  name  : 

«  ■  ■  I  baptiz’d 

With  Phrygian  Tcucer’s  name.* 

‘Wc  were  not  aware  that  the  heathen  (trccks  had  any  such 
custom  ns  christening.  This  is  something  worse  than  an  ana¬ 
chronism  in  the  use  of  words.  '  The  scene  itself  is  drawn  out  to 
an  injudicious  length. 

Our  renders  will:  have  noticed  in  the  extracts  a  remarkable 
facility,  and  freedom,  and  cleverness  of  versification.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  drama  is  in  rhyming  verse,  and  the  rhymes  are  so 
exquisitely  managed  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
dialogue  without  seeming  in  the  least  to  impede  or  embarrass  Us 
progress.  We  recollect  no  similar  instance  in  our  language  of 
dramatic  dialogue  being  carried  on  in  rhyme  to  so  great  an 
rxtent  without  having  the  effect  of  a  most  wearisome  monotony. 
The  Author  is  indebted  for  his  success,  partly  to  bis  having 
rejected  the  rhyming  couplet,  which  has  enabled  him  to  avail 
himself  of  every  possible  variation  of  the  cesura  that  occurs  in 
blank  verse,  as  well  as  of  great  variety  iu  the  occurrence  of  the 


Auuirjfnthwtj  the  yyuiphuivpt^ 

ri‘>|uuisivo  rliyiiu*  ;  aiui  partly  to  tin*  nmstery  lie  setMiis  to 
o\er  tlie  metrical  capabilities  ol*  the  laii^uai^e.  'rtiis  must  bo 
the  result  of  luiii^  practice  as  a  verhitier.  Some  of  the  rliyiius 
are  so  iiiiex|H‘ctecl  and  fantastical  as  to  border  upon  wit ;  for 
instance,  when  Amarynthus  exclaims, 

‘  O  earth,  or  air,  speak  for  the  love  of  mercy  i* 

(Knonc  replies,  ^ 

‘  Nature  was  dumb  even  to  th’  enchantress  Circe/ 

This  reminds  us  too  strongly  of  the  int^enuity  displayed  by  tlir 
authors  of  the  **  Uejected  Aihlresst^s,”  in  some  of  their  burli^sque 
imitations  :  e.  *  apotheosis’  and  ‘  tea-houses*,’  and  again, 

‘  Who  a  durable  grave  meant 
To  dig  in  the  pavement/ 

In  serious  poetry,  any  thing  approaching  to  a  trick  of  art,  lia» 
an  effect  positively  tinpleasing.  the  whole,  however,  wt* 

must  confess  ourselves  to  be  iniicli  ph*asei|  with  the  versification 
of  the  poem,  as  well  ns  with  the  mamigement  of  (he  tale. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  with  ecpial  approbation  of 
the  remaining  contents  of  this  volume.  ‘  Ltu;y  Milford’  is  suiii 
to  *  be  fonmled  on  a  circumstance  related  to  the  Author, 

‘  having  actually  occurred,  some  years  ago,  upon  (he  coast  of 
‘  Norfolk/  Wo  venture  to  atlirm  (hat  the  circumstances,  oi 
related^  couhl  not  have  occurred.  Wc  do  not,  of  course,  allude 
to  tlic  loss  of  (he  ship,  or  to  the  distraction  of  Lucy  on  the  (kmth 
of  her  lov«T  :  such  tragic  incidents  are  hut  too  natural.  Hut  tlw 
cMinduct  of  (he  imaginary  itinerant,  and  the  metamorphosis  de¬ 
scribed  as  taking  jdace  in  Milford,  are  so  utterly  unnatural  and 
iinpruhahle,  that  we  have  no  lu'sitation  in  saying  that  tlie 
Author’s  credulity  has  hetMi  im)n)tied  upon.  Hut  even  had  such 
an  occurrenci*  really  taken  place,  can  he  seriously  imagiim  that  a 
|»oem  on  the  subject  is  likely  to  have  the  cIliTt  of  an  exorcism  oa 
the  illiht*ral  spirit  he  deprecates  Does  he  even  expect  that  bk 
|^KM*(ry  will  circulate  among  (he  supposeil  sect  of  religiouista ? 
vVe  will  (ell  him  the  only  etiect  it  will  hare :  it  will  tend  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  malignity  of  the  ignorant  prejudices  entertained  by 
a  large  class  of  pm^tical  reatlers,  agi|inst  every  form  of  Dissent, 
and  every  dm  triiic  of  Scriptural  piety  :  it  will  do  nothing  more. 
The  choice  of  subjects  so  uiipleasing,  putting  ashle  their  defi* 
alion  from  the  truth  of  nature,  is,  we  think,  open  to  strong  ob¬ 
jections  on  (he  sc'ore  of  taste,  similar  to  those  which  Fuseli  has 
so  well  expressed  in  reference  to  painting  :•  it  shews  a  great 
deficiency  either  of  judgement  or  of  sensibility. 

We  have  done  justice  to  the  Author  as  a  poet :  we  must  do 


^  Vide  i>agc  131  of  the  present  Number. 
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jiistiiv  to  our  roaclers.  It  is  hai!  policy,  at  this  tim«  of  iluy,  ft»r 
all  author  to  send  out  his  poetry  with  the  stamp  of  wanton  impiety 
upon  it.  In  the  minor  |>ocms,  the  Author  has  thoii^lit  proper 
(o  obtrude  upon  our  notice,  in  no  unequiTocal  lann^ua^e,  the  in¬ 
timations  of  his  utter  contempt  for  the  doctrines  of  revealed  re- 
liirioii.  Is  it  that  he  lui^ht  with  impunity  insult  the  faith  of  his 
readers,  that  he  lias  cunct*nled  his  name  ?  Is  he  conscious  tliat 
the  fame  he  may  earn  by  his  talents,  would  scarcely  compensate 
him  for  the  unenviable  notoriety  attaching;  to  him  as  the  jiane- 
uyrist  of  Hysshe  Shelley  and  the  fellow-labourer  with  lici^li 
liunt  and  Cailile  ?  That  his  iirelijjion  vents  itself  only  in  u  few 
imitMidos,  ns  in  the  reference  to  the  Trinity  in  the  first  sonnet, 
more  distinctly  in  the  sonnet  to  a  Hose,  and  a^nin,  in  that  wriiten 
in  (he  porch  of  Billeted  church, — mi^ht  be  admitted  ns  some  ex¬ 
cuse,  if  these  bad  the  appearance  of  inadverceticies.  J/  sncIi 
they  are,  the  Autlior  will,  for  liis  own  sake,  exjiuiiji'e  thorn  in 
a  new  edition. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  following  poem,  with  tho  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  eleventh  stanza,  in  which  the  Writer  bus  hwn  betray- 
eil  into  wliut  is  no  better  than  a  conceit  pointed  with  a  pun  :  it  is 
very  simple  and  touchiiii'. 

•  THE  CONTRAST; 

Written  under  Windsor  Terrace  the  day  after  tlie  funer.1l 
of  George  the  Third. 

*  1  saw  him  last  on  this  terrace  proud, 

Walking  in  health  and  gladness. 

Begirt  witii  his  court ;  and  in  all  the  crowd. 

Not  a  single  look  of  sadness. 

*  Bright  was  the  sun,  and  the  leaves  were  green, 
Blitliely  the  birds  were  singing, 

The  cymbal  replied  to  the  tambourine, 

And  the  Ir'IIs  were  merrily  ringing. 

‘  1  have  stood  with  the  crowd  beside  his  bier, 

WTicn  not  a  word  was  spoken  ; 

But  evefy  eye  was  dimmed  with  a  tear. 

And  the  sileacc  by  sobs  was  broken. 

‘  I  have  heard  the  earth  on  his  coffin  pour, 

To  the  muified  drums  th-ep  rolling ; 

While  the  minute  gun  with  its  solemn  roar, 

Drown’d  the  death*  bell’s  tolling. 

*  The  time  since  he  walk’d  in  his  ^ory  thus. 

To  the  grave  till  I  saw  him  carried. 

Was  an  age  of  the  mightiest  change  to  as, 

But  to  him  a  night  unvaried. 

‘  We  have  fought  the  fight from  his  lofty  throne 
The  foe  of  our  land  we  have  tumbled; 
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Anil  il  plaililcnM  eacli  eye,  save  his»  alone 
Tor  ulioiii  that  foe  we  hutnbleil. 

‘  A  dauglitcr  beloved — a  queen — a  son — 

And  a  son's  sole  child  have  nerish’d  ; 

And  sad  wus  each  heart,  save  the  only  one 
By  which  they  were  fondest  cherish'd. 

*  Tor  Ills  eyes  were  seal’d,  and  his  mind  was  dark, 

And  he  sat  in  his  age's  lateness. 

Like  a  vision  throned,  as  a  solemn  mark 
Of  the  frailty  of  human  greatness. 

*  11  is  silver  beard  o'er  a  bosom  spread 
I Jn vex'd  by  life's  commotion. 

Like  a  yearly-lengtliening  snow-drift  slied 
On  the  calm  of  a  frozen  ocean. 

‘  O’er  him  oblivion’s  waters  boom’d. 

As  the  stream  of  time  kept  flowing; 

And  we  only  heard  of  our  King  when  doom’d 
To  know  that  his  strength  was  going. 

*  lie  is  gone  at  length;  he  is  laid  in  dust; 

Death's  hand  his  slumbers  breaking; 

For  the  coffin'd  sleep  of  tlie  good  and  just 
Is  u  sure  and  blissful  waking. 

*  II is  people's  heart  is  his  funeral  urn. 

And  should  sculptur'd  stone  be  denied  him, 

There  will  his  name  be  found,  when,  in  turn. 

We  lay  our  heads  beside  him.’  pp.  ‘227 *—30. 


Art.  VI 1.  Thv  Apocryiiknl  New  Testament ;  being  all  the  Gospeb, 
ICpistles,  and  other  t'leces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  four 
Centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  Companions,  and 
niH  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  Compiler.  Translated 
from  the  original  tongues,  and  now'  first  collected  into  one  volume. 
8vo.  pp. ‘ZGl.  Price  (is.  London.  (Hone.)  1820. 

"11^  K  are  not  a  little  surprisiHl  by  the  declaration  of  the 
^  ^  Editor  of  (bis  volume,  that,  in  publishing  it,  he  has  reo- 

*  dered  an  acetqitable  service  to  the  tlieoliigical  atudent,  simI 

*  the  eeclesiaHtieal  antiquary.*  For  these  two  classes  of 
readers,  it  could  not  surtdy  be  necessary  to  provide  the  prcseol 
|iublication,  which  neither  announces  any  literary  discovery,  nor 
supplies  any  means  of  iiiformation  otherwise  inaccessible.  Tbr 
entire  contents  of  this  volume  have  long  lieoii  familiar  to  ‘ec- 

*  ch*siaHtical  antiquaries.*  Theological  students  who  have  bail 
to  wait  for  its  appearance  before  they  could  acquaint  themseWet 
with  the  various  tracts  which  it  comprist's,  must  have  been 
strangely  unfortunate.  Not  to  s|>eak  of  snob  works  as  aff 
rare  and  costly,  but  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  ov«*r3f 
(H’clcsiastical  aiiti(|uary, — the  “  Episth*s  of  the  Apostolical  r** 
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tlicrf*,”  Hnrnahas,  Clement,  Folycarp,  and  Her- 

ina*i,  have  Ion"  been  in  circulation  atnon^  En^^lisli  readers  in  the 
translation  of  Archbishop  Wake  ;  and  the  reinainin"  |>ortions 
of  this  “  Apocryphal  New  Testament,**  are  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  to  he  found  in  Jones*s  valuable  work  on  the  Canonical 
aiitliority  of  the  New  Testament. 

Hut  if,  indeed,  the  Editor  intended  an  acceptable  service  to 
*  theological  students,*  we  should  imagine  that  he  would  have 
btsMt  anxious  to  render  that  service  as  complete  and  valuable  as 
possible.  How  then,  we  should  he  pflad  to  know,  has  it  hap[H'n- 
cd,  that  he  has  never  once  referred  this  class  of  readers  to  means 
of  information  on  the  subjects  brought  under  their  attention, 
nion*  copious  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  brief  notices  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  respective  tracts?  I'lie  translation  of  the  spurious 
(t(is|)els  in  tliis  volume,  is  rerbatim  the  translation  of  Jeremiah 
Jones,  Copied  from  the  secomi  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Ca¬ 
non.  No  advertisement  np^iears  of  this  fact,  tlioiiu^h,  with  re- 
sjiect  to  the  version  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  which  is  that  of 
Wake,  the  oblif^ations  of  the  Editor  are  properly  acknowledi?ed. 
in  Jones’s  celebrated  work,  a  full  and  particular  account  is  c^iven 
of  each  of  the  productions  referred  to,  and  its  merits  and  pre¬ 
tensions  are  freely,  fairly,  and  satisfactorily  examined.  Now  to 
the  theological  student,  nothin"  could  be  more  d€*siralde  than 
to  be  furnished  with  a  publication  so  replete  with  all  the  renuisite 
naeans  of  examinin"  and  comprehendint^  the  entire  subject  as  the 
“  New  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  New  Testament.**  Why  the  Eilitor  has  so  carefully  sup- 
pmssed  all  mention  of  this  important  hook,  from  which  solarise 
a  |K)rtion  of  his  own  volume  has  been  merely  transcribed,  it  is 
not  for  ns  to  assi"n  reasons  ;  but  we  should  have,  at  least,  had 
occasion  to  remark,  if  the  omitted  reference  had  been  fairly  made, 
that  there  was  no  ap]>earunce  of  disini^enuous  proceedin"  in  his 
diHchar"e  of  the  duty  of  an  Editor.  It  is  true  that  ‘  the  Rev. 

‘  Jeremiah  Jones*  is  moi*e  than  once  named  in  the  pridaces  to 
the  first  series  of  the  tracts  ;  but  his  work  is  never  once  men - 
tioneil ;  it  never  appears  os  the  suhjt'ct  of  one  single  reference 
throughout  the  volume.  And  this  is  tlw*  more  reprehensible,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  to  every  reader  of  this  collection  of  tracts,  who  may 
not  happen  to  be  previously  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the 
owe,  the  translation  must  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  present 
bditor.  Thus,  of  one  book  we  are  told,  that  it  *  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Jerome  from  whimce  the  present  tranMlation 
‘  tv  made  ;*  of  another,  that  the  ‘  original  in  (ireek,  from 
which  thi9  trannlaiion  is  made,  will  be  found  printed  by  Cote- 
‘  lerius,  in  his  notes  on  the  constitution  of  the  AjK>atles,*  'I’he 
'^ftder  should  have  been  told,  that  the  work  of  Jones  on  the 
XV.  N.8.  Q 
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('aiiou  kia(\  the  versiions  of  these  s|mnous  (lo9}>eU  anil 

EpHUes. 

The  Ktlitor  eoinraonces  his  preface  with  the  following  query : 

‘  After  the  writings  coiitaineci  in  the  New  Testament  were  se- 

*  leetinl  from  the  numerous  (jospels  and  Epistles  then  hi  exist- 

*  entv,  what  bfCiune  of  the  Eooks  that  were  rejected  by. tbs 

*  compilers'*  VV4>uld  this  IVet  ace -writer  then  wish  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that,  previously  to  the  existence  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent  in  its  ]iresent  form,  some  company  or  other  of  ChristiaBSp 
duly  ar^Hcmhled,  gathered  together  all  the  written  documsnti 
circulating  in  their  time,  purporting  to  be  Histories  of  the  Sa* 
viour,  (ios[iels.  Epistles,  6lc,  from  which  such  a  seleotioo  was 
made  by  them,  as  should  on  their  authority  be  reoeiTed  and  paaa 
current  as  the  genuine  writings  of  Evangelists  and  Apostkl? 
If  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  introductory  sentence  of  ths 
Preface  which  we  have  just  quoted,  it  might  have  been  as  wal 
if  some  evidence,  or,  at  least,  some  presumption,  had  been  sd* 
duced  ill  its  support.  We  arc  indeed  told,  that  *  it  has  been  tup- 

*  posed  by  many  that  the  volume  was  compiled  by  the  m 

*  council  of  Nice.'  A  supposition  this  which  is  purely  grslui- 
tons  and  not  a  little  extravagant.  It  is,  however,  subsequsotly 
stated  hy  the  Writer,  that  *  although  it  is  uncertain  whetlier  Us 

*  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  declared  canonical  by  Uw 

*  Nicene  Council,  or  by  some  oilier,  or  when  or  by  whom  they 
^  were  collected  into  a  volume,  it  i»  certain  that  they  were  coa- 

*  sidered  genuine  and  authentic  (with  a  few  variations  of  opi* 

*  nion  as  to  some  of  them)  by  the  roost  early  Christian  write^' 
It  would  seem,  then,  Uiat  the  proper  question  to  be  asked  is 
relation  to  the  ‘  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces,  not  is* 

*  eluded  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  compilers,*  should  be,—* 
Why  were  these  firodiictions  not  received  as  being  entitled  It 
admission  in  the  collection  of  authoritative  Christian  doouroenttl 
And  to  this  inquiry  it  might  be  considered  os  a  sufficient  reply* 
Because  they  were  not  accounted  *  genuine  and  authentic  by 

*  the  most  early  Christian  writers.*  They  were  not  consideiid 
as  gennine  by  them  ;  that  b  to  say,  they  were  not 'regarded  it 
the  writings  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  atiribuied.  Tb^ 
were  not  regarded  as  authentic  \  that  is,  they  were  not  ooa^ 
dered  as  possessing  the  claims  to  authority  whidi  a  nanntitt 
acquires  from  the  veracity  of  its  author  and  the  credibility  ofiH 
relations.  And  these  are  sufficient  reasons,  we  apprehend,  fit 
not  receiving  many  books  which  men  of  weak  .  roind^  or.lbt 
i*oiitrivers  and  abettors  of  fraud,  have  put  into  circnlalioo  {  ^ 
they  apply  in  numerous  other  cases  besides  that  of  the  legewU 
which  had  their  birth  in  the  early  ages  of  Christiaaily.  For 
the  documents  necessary  to  support  the  religido  of  Chrtsti 
prove  its  divinity,  to  establish  its  doctrines,  and  to  <leclare 
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•utlioriiyy  are  proTed  to  be  both  ^eauine  anil  autheutiOy  precisely 
M  the  saioe  manner  asUie  writinfi^a  of*  the  Greek  HUtoriana,  or 
thoae  of  the  Roman  Annaliata,  are  provcil  to  be  worthy  of  cre¬ 
dit.  The  writing  of  Luke,  or  of  Paul,  are  supported  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  as  the  writing  of  Xenophon  or  Tacitus. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  take  part  with  those  worthy 
persons  who  manifest  the  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  production  or 
reproduction  of  publications  opposed  really,  or  8Up|>osedly,  to 
the  rtlifi^ion  of  Christ,  and  the  written  depositories  of  its  truths. 
How  much  soever  we  may  lament  the  prejudice,  the  weakness, 
the  wickedness,  or  the  undetinable  hostility  of  those  who  enter 
iiilD  warfare  af^nst  the  interests  of  Christ;  whatever  horror  we 
may  feel  at  tlie  boldness  or  the  scurrility  of  some  Anti-Christian 
cbam|iions ;  we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of  in6delity  in  its 
aCtenipts  against  the  Gospel.  VVe  know  that  the  cause  of  Re* 
veIttioQ  has  sustained  already  every  species  of  assault  which 
cQDniiig  could  contrive,  or  power  direct,  it  lias  liatl  its  enemies 
among  the  ignorant  and  among  the  learned,  among  the  base 
and  among  the  noble.  Polite  irony  and  vulgar  rilmidry  have 
kfcn  the  weapons  of  its  assailants.  It  has  had  its  Celsus,  and 
its  Porphyry,  and  its  Julian.  And  what  were  the  effects  of 
Ihsir  opposition }  The  same  as  when  the  rulers  and  elders 
**  and  scribes'*  united  against  it, — its  puritication  and  increase. 
Itbas  had  its  Bolingbrokes  and  its  VVoolstons,  its  Humes  and 
he  Gibbons ;  and  what  disadvantages  has  it  sustained,  wbai 
mjuriet  has  it  received  ?  Has  it  lost  any  of  its  pretentions,  or 
been  deprived  of  any  portion  of  its  majesty  and  grace,  by  their 
hatred  and  their  hostility  ?  Had  they  a  system  more  credible, 
more  pure,  better  comporting  with  tlie  wants  of  roan,  and  with 
the  anticipations  of  everlasting  existence,  to  enlighten  and  sanc¬ 
tify  nan,  and  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  for  which 
they  were  able  to  prevail  on  mankind  to  eichange  the  system  of 
Jesus  of  Nasareih  ?  We  gain  but  little  from  our  readlug,  but 
Kttle  from  our  observation,  if  we  shake  with  the  trepidations  of 
fbm,  when  truth  and  error  are  oombataota.  All  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  are  oonhrmatioua  of  a 
^Christian's  biUh  that  the  doctrine  which  he  believes,  will  resist 
every  attack  and  be  victorious  through  all  opposition.  No  new 
^•pons  can  be  forged  by  its  enemies :  and  the  temper  and  po- 
of  Iboee  whieb  they  have  to  often  tried,  they  will  try  in 
They  may  mareh  to  battle ;  but  they  will  never  raise 
^hsirtrophiea  in  the  field.  **  Let  them  gatlier  themselves  and 
^  he  acattered  ;  let  them  embattle  themselves  and  be  broken." 

^  He  that  doeth  truth,  oomeili  to  the  light."  It  is,  or  ought 

ho,  the  deeire  and  prayer  of  every  eiilighteiieii  disciple  of 
Christ,  that  error  of  every  kind  whieli  ubsIruciH  tlie  iiioral  iiii- 
leoveaient  of  tiieii,  may  be  brought  into  ciMnparisuu  with  truth; 

Q  2 
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and  nodiifir^  r.in  Im»  to  him  a  more  weicomo  anticipation  tlian  tb« 
rircnm*4taficcs  which  may  hi  int^  I’aisc  opinions  into  a  ilirect  trial 
of  their  strength  with  righteous  principle's.  Errors  can  never 
he  <liscar<le<l  in  the  m.iniH'r  whic’h  shall  i^ivc  hope  of  substantial 
nml  correct  amendment,  hut  as  the  iinha))py  subject  of  the 
mental  homUt^e  they  iiillict,  shall  perceive  them  to  be  at  va¬ 
riance  with  his  moral  interests.  Without  this  measure  of  li^t, 
he  will  be  under  the  dominion  of  is^norance  and  superstitioo. 
Hut  let  him  obtain  this  knowleds^e,  and  he  will  proceed  with  bis 
inquiries.  And  if  the  feeliiii;  ami  sentiment  be  correct,  thit 
^  Truth  will  prevail/  it  must  be  a  c<insummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  that  tin*  minds  of  ull  mankimi  were  at  this  very  moment 
Rcvessible  to  the  means  which  miffht  rouse  their  attention  to 
moral  questions.  How  iiiiieh  of  the  world  is  “  without  form 
“  and  voiil,  and  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep,”  waiting  the 
comimuicement  of  the  process  by  which  its  darkness  shall  bo 
scattered  and  its  disorders  composed; — that  process  which, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Intelli^^ence,  shall,  as  it  t^oet 
on,  scatter  the  seeds  of  knowledq;e  and  holiness  ainon^  all 
human  beini^s,  and  make  them  a  new  creation  !  Such  a  reno¬ 
vation  is  a  perlectly  sober  object  of  expectation.  The  very, 
opposition  which  is  made  to  truth,  is  a  symptom  that  its  impor« 
tnnee  is  bt'^^innin^  to  be  perceived.  And  how  can  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  truth  be  promoted,  but  by  the  at^itation  of  all  the  ^reaC 
(piestions  that  relate  to  the  obli^^ations  and  Uic  destinies  of  thosa 
heiiiics  who  must  find  their  happiness  in  beins^  the  subjects  of  it? 
In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  in  all  those  circumstances 
which  are  evidence  of  the  impiirint;  spirit  enlarging  itself,  real 
Christians  have  110(10111;  to  fear.  Their  duty  in  such  times  ai 
tiu'se,  can  be  properly  discbari;ed  only  by  ^vin^  ail  the  effi¬ 
ciency  in  their  power  to  t!‘e  moral  meaus  of  opposing;  error 
which  tliey  possess,  and  particularly  by  the  force  of  such  aa 
example  as  shall  |)resent  the  principles  which  they  profess  in 
their  living;  forms  of  purity  and  heneticeiice.  But  un  afTecied 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  reliudon,  in  {>ersons  who  know  it  only  as  it 
may  he  an  instrument  of  human  policy,  and  who  are  practically 
inditVeront  to  the  institutes  and  the  laws  of  the  liospel,  can  never 
serve  the  cause  of  Christ.  ‘  * 

The  tracts  contained  in  the  volume  before  U8,  have  been  ii 
circulation  for  nfi^es  ;  as  were  many  others  of/  a  similar  kindy 
which  tiuve  )ierishcd,  leaving  only  their  titles  behind  them  tf !s 
memorial  that  they  once  existed.  Many  of  tbeiii,  iiideedi  seoi 
heeame  extinct,  the  interest  which  was  felt  in  th'eoi'iiot  atl'ordiif 
the  means  of  their  preservation.  But  we  think Idbat* it  is'  of 
s)H'cial  importance,  that  some  of  the  spurious  prodiicUSD* 
which  either  the  mi*<taken  zeal  of  Christiansi,  or  the  fraud  of 
}u?rsans  who  were  in  hostility  to  the  (lospcl,  sent  abroad  in  Ihr. 
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^riiniii VC  or  inlater  times,  should  have  been  saved  from  destruction. 
Such  books  as  the  Gospel  of  Mary,”  the  Protevanfipelion,** 
“  'Pile  (jospel  of  (he  Infancy,”  “  The  Gospel  of  Nicocleniua,” 
i\iul  und  Theda,”  tkc,  6ic.  are  not  only  available  as  means 
uf  cstablishint'  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  composition  of  wliidi  there  is  the  most  admi¬ 
rable  combhiatiun  of  majesty  with  simplicity,  strikinf^ly  in  con¬ 
trast  nith  the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  the  others  but 
they  arc  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidcnct's  and  con- 
tinning  the  proof  of  Christianity.  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
tliau  (lie  retlexions  of  Lardner  on  this  point : 

*  Besides,  these  forged  writings  do  not  op)>ose,  but  conhrm 

*  (be  general  account  given  us  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 

*  They  all  lake  for  granted  the  dignity  uf  our  Lord's  person, 
‘  and  liis  power  of  working  miracles ;  they  acknowledge  the 

*  certainty  of  there  having  been  such  persons  as  Matthew  and 

*  the  otlier  Kvangelists,  and  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles. 

*  They  authenticate  the  general  and  leading  facts  contained  in 
‘  the  Ne»v  IVstament.  They  prcsnp|>ose  that  the  Apostles  re- 

*  ceived  from  Christ  a  commission  to  propagate  bis  religion,* and 

*  a  supernatural  power  to  enforce  its  authority.  And  thus  tliey 

*  indirectly  estahlish  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Gospel.’ 
Works.  Ed.  1788.  Vol.  IX.  p.  4;i6. 
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Art.  VIII.  Elements  of  G reek  Prosody  and  Metre;  compiled  from 
the  best  Authorities,  'Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Thomas  Webb.' 
8vo.  pp.  80.  Price  6s.  London. 

rery  respectable  compilation  is  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  those  classical  students  who  are  desirous  of  obtaioing 
Uie  knowledge  of  Greek  quantity  and  versification ;  and  may  be 
fairly  represented  as  supplying  a  manual  of  initruction,  not  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  by  any  previous  publication  of  its  own  class. 
The  very  learned  and  ample  Treatise  on  Greek  Prosody,  which 
>!»  prefixed  to  ^lorell’s  Lexicon  as  edited  by  Dr.  Maltby,  is  not 
only  inaccessible  to  many  young  scholars,  but  its  pages,  with 
tbeir  array  of  text  and  ootes,  and  the  numerous  and  valuable 
additions  of  its  accomplished  Editor,  are  too  formidable  in  lan- 
pearance  to  invite  their  attention,  and  to  entourage, their  appli-' 
cation  to  its  contents.  .  For  the  initiation  of  novices,  a  more 
simple  compendium  was  wanting.  Scale’s  **  Analysis  of  the 
I*  Greek  Metres,”  which  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  scholars, 
hi  a  perspicuous  and  valuable  work  ;  but,*  being  intended  as  a 
supplcineut  to  the  Elcmeutary  Rules  of  Greek  Prosmly,  it  does 
not  include  the  laws  of  quantity,  but  islimited  to  an  account  of  (he 
principal  kinds  of  verse.  Professor  Dunbar’s  **  Prosodia  Onc- 
ca”  U  a  publication  of  merit,  combining  tbe  rules  of  qnantUy 
the  laws  of  metre ;  and  possessing,  from  the  original  ooscr- 
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ymtions  which  it  containfi  on  the  versification  of  Homer,  clainn 
of  a  much  higher  kim)  than  can  be  asserted  in  the  behalf  of  « 
mere  compiler.  Mr.  Webb’s  “  Elements,”  is  constructed  oa 
the  plan  of  the  Professor’s  treatise,  and  much  resembles  it  in  the 
manner  in  %vhich  it  is  executed.  It  is,  however,  ratlier  more 
particular  in  its  rules,  and  is  somewhat  more  copious  in  examples. 
The  Author  has  also  very  judiciously  adhered  to  the  approved 
practice  of  com])osin8:  a  book  of  elementary  instruction  by 
writing  his  rules  in  English.  We  have  detected  several  errota 
in  Mr.  Webb’s  pai^,  which  should  not  have  been  permitted  to 
^o  abroad  unaccompanied  with  the  means  of  correction ;  and 
some  of  his  references  are  inaccurate. 


Arc  IX.  Poniarium  Britannicum  :  an  historical  and  botanical  Accouoi 
of  Fruits  known  in  Great  Britain.  By  Henry  Pliillips.  royal  Svt. 
London,  1820. 

^  A  remarks  Lord  Bacon,  ^  is  the  purest  of  all  bu- 

•  man  pleasures,’  and  there  are  few  pleasures  more  ex- 
quiske:  it  connects  itself  with  our  primal  aestinies;  it  carrtei 
our  feelings  and  imagination  back  to  the  loveliness  and  innoceooe 
of  Paradtse;  and  the  verdure,  the  blossoms,  the  perfume,  are 
faint  but  cheering  derivations  from  the  bloom  and  the  galM  of 
Eden.  There  is,  however,  as  much  difference  in  the  degree  of 
eigoyment  as  in  the  modes  of  horticulture.  The  niagnifioest 
owner  of  a  series  of  extensive  parterres  and  splendid  conserva* 
tories,  may  certainly  find  vivid  gratification  in  the  ridi  variety 
of  exotic  hues  and  tastes  which  court  his  eye  and  palate ;  1m 
may  pursue  his  object  with  scientific  aenteness,  and  with  much 
disenminating  admiration  of  tj^  beauties  of  genuine  and—if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase — of  artificial  nature ;  but  we 
question  if  he  has  the  right  apprehension  and  the  true  relish 
impfied  m  the  simple  but  ^autifnl  expression  which  we  have 
just  cited.  His  piao  is  too  vast,  his  scale  too  large,  his  roeatti 
and  machinery  too  predominant ;  he  employs  too  many  hands, 
his  acquaintance  with  his  flowers  and  fruits  is  indirect ;  they  are 
not  his  own  fimfly  and  nurslings,  and  there  is  altogether  too 
much  of  distance  and  intervention  for  mterest  and  affection.  The 
true  enthusiasm,  the  genuine  can  only  be  felt  in  its  foil 

energy  b|f  him  who,  possessing  a  sheltered  spot  of  moderate 
extent,  gives  his  own  unwearied  superintendence  to  every  part 
Hia  plants  are  Us  children  ;  he  holds  with  them  friendship  aad 
communion )  he  has  watched  their  growth,  tended  their  sick* 
neases,  ^n  deeply  interested  in  all  their  changes,  hailed  their 
infant  germination,  rejoiced  in  their  floral  glow,  and  saddened 
with  their  decay.  In  such  a  roan’s  life,  there  is  no  deficiency  ^ 
variety  or  of  excitement ;  he  tics  up  his  carnatious,  trains  bh 
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viiii»s  and  lioncjsuokles,  prunes  lus  siandsrds  and  sspaUerSi 
counts  and  nurses  his  nectarines  and  apricots,  trembles  at  east 
winds,  and  \Tmges  fluctuating  war  with  wasps,  earwigs,  and 
mischie?ous  boys. 

This  subject  is  seductive,  and  we  feel  a  strong  inclination  to 
take  our  readers  along  with  us  on  a  delightful  tour  through  the 
|)alatine  garden,  the  of  Alcinous,  with  its  ex* 

uberant  and  perennial  orchards,  vineyards,  and  parterres 

*  Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beautifled 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  bora's  pride»* 

^through  the  pauca  jugera  so  well  and  beautifully  oultifated 
by  the  old  picturesque  farmer  in  the  Qeorgics — throu^  the  glow¬ 
ing  enchantment  of  Spenser’s  *  bower  of  bliss’ — and  the  un¬ 
rivalled  glories  of  Milton’s  Paradise.  But  though  we  are  with* 
held  from  this  pleasant  excursion  by  the  troublesome  recollection 
that  we  are  not  essayists  but  reviewers,  we  must  be  indulged 
with  a  passing  reference  to  the  exquisite  composition  whence 
we  borrowed  our  introductory  citation.  The  Essays  of  Lord 
Bacon  are  the  most  perfect  things  of  their  kind  :  they  are  re- 
nlete  with  thought,  nch  in  the  *  orient  hues’  of  imaglnatioo,  and 
fraught  with  the  soundest  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  That  to 
which  we  have  specially  referred,  contains  the  description  of  an 
extensive  and  gorgeous  garden  on  the  old  system ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unnatural  formality,  and  occasionally  the  poe- 
rile  gaudiness  of  the  plan,  it  is  described  in  language  of  so  much 
beauty,  that  we  shall  trespass  on  our  page  with  a  few  brief  speci¬ 
mens.  *  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ;  and,  inaeed, 

*  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 

*  meat  to  the  spirits  of  man ;  withoot  which  buildinjn  and  pa- 

*  laces  are  but  gross  handyworks :  aqd  a  roan  shall  cTer  see, 

*  that,  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to 

*  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finriy ;  as  if  gardening 

‘  were  the  greater  perfection. . And  ’  because  the  breath  of 

*  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air,  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  Hke 

*  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is 

*  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and 
‘  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.’  ••••••  For  the  heath  •••••• 

‘  1  wish  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wild- 

*  ness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  In  it,  but  some  thickets  made 

*  only  of  sweetbriar  and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine 
‘  amongst ;  and  the  ground  set  with  Tiolets,  strawberries,  and 

*  primroses ;  for  these  are  sweet  and  prosper  in  the  shade ;  and 
'  th^  are  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any  order. 

*  1  like  also  little  heaps,  in  tlie  nature  of  molehills,  (such  as  are 
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‘  the  oyo  ;  some  \%illi  periwinkle  ;  some  with  violets  ;  some  wim  B 

*  strawberries;  some  with  cowslips;  some  with  iluisies ;  sotne  B 

*  wriih  red  roses ;  some  with  liliuin  convallium ;  some  p 

‘  swi^et- williams  red  ;  some  with  bear's  loot  and  the  like  low  ■ 

‘  flowers,  l>ein»;  withal  sweet  and  sit^hlly  ;  part  ol  whieh  heaps  || 

*  to  be  with  standards  ot*  little  bushes  pricketl  upon  their  tup,  || 

‘  ami  part  without ;  the  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  liolU,  n 
‘  harhiTrios,  (hut  here  and  there,  hi‘eaiise  ot  the  smell  ot  tlicir  K 

*  hlus^olll,)  red  currants,  •Gooseberries,  rosemary,  hays,  sweet-  l| 

*  briar,  and  such  like.'  jr 

lloriicuUiire,  which  has  of  late  been  so  successfully  pursiietlin  p 

this  country,  was  formerly  in  so  low  a  state,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  k 
century,  Ljlizaheth  was  indebted  la  Holland  lor  the  luxury  of  l| 
u  sallad,  and  green  peas  were,  in  the  opittion  of  Fuller,  Slain-  U 
‘  ties  for  ladies — they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.'  It  was  iu)l,  m 
however,  long  after,  that  men  of  talent  exerted  themsehes  iu  ■ 
this  department  of  natural  science,  and  Tusser  and  (ierard  I 
conferred  essential  benefits  on  their  country.  Within  the  last  two  I 
centuries  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made  both  in  ornameu-  K 
tal  and  useful  gardening ;  tlie  names  of  Kent,  Brown,  Price,  E 
and  Repton,  are  justly  celebrated  in  tliehrst,  and  a  host  of  me-  f 
ritorious  individuals  have  secured  both  praise  ami  emolument  by  K 
iheir  skill  in  the  latter.  Fnglish  gardens  arc  celebrated  all  over  K 
Kurope ;  and  the  pure  and  genuine  taste  which  has  prompted  our  Q 
iH)uiUrymeu  to  recur  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  tlieir  style  of  B 
decorntion,  has  been  acknowledged  and  adopted  even  in  France.  H 
With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  (lowers,  it  is  stated  that  not  H 
less  than  t2,345  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  have  been  importctl  B 
by  us  from  America,  1,700  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  H 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland,  as  well  as  from  difltTPiU  B 
parts  of  Furope,  so  many  thousands  more,  that,  with  the  ud-  H 
ditiuii  of  our  own  produce,  we  are  now'  supposed  to  possess  B 
not  fewer  than  P20, 000  varieties  of  the  vegetable  reign.  \Mlh-  B 
in  twelve  miles  of  London,  it  is  calculated  that  more  than  B 
thousand  acres  are  occupied  hy  the  marketr-gardeiiers,  wlio,  B 
even  during  the  winter  season,  employ  nut  fewer  than  thirty  B 
thousand  individuals  ;  and,  in  the  summer  months,  it  is  com-  ll 
puted,  that  including  porters,  hawkers,  and  occasional  assistants  B 
more  than  ninety  thousand  |>ersons  are  called  into  activity.  B 
These  facts  will  shew  tliat  Mr.  Phillips  has  chosen  both  bd  fl 
ample  ami  a  pleasant  held  for  his  researches,  and  wc  feci  luudi  B 
gratification  in  congratulating  him  on  the  general  ability  with  B 
which  he  has  executed  his  task.  Botany,  in  its  application  to  B 
(lowers,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  publications,  that,  to  B 
say  the  truth,  wc  have  been  somewhat  annoyed  witli  thuir  fre-  B 
quency  ;  hut,  with  res|>cct  to  fruits,  though  the  valuable  traits*  B 
actions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  other  works  both  ^  B 
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crnanuMil  ami  soicMico,  havo  (liroirn  much  liuht'npon  llicir  liis- 
toiv  ami  cultivation,  yet  there  has  been  hitherto  a  pressintf  want 
of  a  popular  ami  acccssihh*  coinpn^^sioii  of  the  anhjecl  into  a 
reasonahle  space.  Mr.  Phillips  has  timlertakcn,  ami  executed 
with  respectable  talent  and  assiduity,  the  supply  of  this  de¬ 
ficiency  ;  and  allhotii::h  we  cannot  undertake  to  follow  him 
throuirh  the  whole  of  his  investigations,  we  shall  ^ivc  him  our 
general  riHMuniuendation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Apple  hu*'.  of  late  years  been  attended 
to  with  a  care  much  increased  by  an  apprehension  of  the  failure 
of  many  of  the  most  excellent  kinds.  ]ilr.  Knisrht,  president  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  seems  to  have  Immmi  the  first  to  itive 
the  alarm.  It  is  now  several  years  since  he  announced  in  uceents 
of  awful  prophecy,  that  ‘  the  ^loil,  nnd  its  successful  rival  the 

*  Hedstreak,  with  the  Must  ami  ttolden  Pi|>pin,  are  in  the  last 
‘  stn^e  of  decay,  and  the  Slire  and  Foxwlielp  are  hastenin'^ 

‘  rapidly  after  tliein.’  All  these  arc  supposed  to  have  attained 
their  (^rand  cliinaeterie,  and  to  have  exhihited,  lhrouq:huul  the 
kiiK'dom,  such  marks  of  deeiepitmie  as  to  give  reason  to 
anticipate  their  speedy  extermination.  'I'liis  has  hern  contradicted, 
and  regret  has  been  expressed  that  ‘  this  apparently  visionary 

*  notion  of  the  extinction  of  certain  kinds  of  apples  should  have 
‘  Is'en  promulgated  by  Authors  of  respectability,  since  the 
‘  mistake  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  produetive  of  evil  coiise- 

*  (lucnces.’  We  are  not  exactly  aware  of  the  nature  of  tlu*se 
injurious  results,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  (hey  may 
he,  they  will  be  amply  counterbainneed  by  the  benelieial  eftects 
of  the  impiiry  which  has  hern  iiistituteil,  and  the  neiive  system 
of  counteraetion  which  lias  been  ailopted.  The  plan  of  grafting 
hail  been  almost  invariably  pursued  to  the  nearly  entire  cxelii- 
sion  of  propagation  by  seeil  ;  and  the  decided  result  of  the  recent 
apprehension  has  been,  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  renew 
(he  aiK'ient  ami  illustrious  families,  liy  reverting  to  the  natural, 
instead  of  the  artiticial,  process  of  re-produetion.  ]\Ir.  Knight 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  /cal  Ibr  improvement,  nnd  bus 
succeeded  in  tlic  introduction  of  several  new  and  excellent 
varieties,  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of  one  plant  willi  (lie 
pollen  of  others.  Independently  of  these  measures,  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfactory  to  be  informed,  (bat  the  nppenrane<»s  of  ileeny 
noticed  by  Mr.  Knight,  were  probably  eansed  by  a  succession  of 
unfavourable  stuisons,  and  that  the  trees  are  now  in  a  state  of 
rapid  rmivery.  The  (iolden  Fippin  in  particular,  which  was 
the  most  regretted,  is  still  in  full  fertility,  'riiis  apple,  we  nri* 
told  by  Mr.  Phillips,  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  (’ntlinriiie  ol 
Kussi:i,  that  she  procured  a  regular  supply  of  it  from  Knglaml. 
Mr.  P,  proposes  as  a  remedy  fer  the  diseases  whieli  all«s*t  (lie 
•pple-tiee  in  eonseipienee  of  the  ildllf‘^^(lll  of  aniiiiuleiila*,  that 
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the  trunk  should  lie  rubbed  viiiU  the  leav*^  and  ycHiui;  dumu  i4 
the  elder,  ^  to  whieli  all  kind  of  Idii^lit  hath  an  aiitipailiy/  \Vr 
do  not  profesH  to  l)e  very  knowint;  in  xUese  inatltTH,  but  a;*  ftr 
aa  our  own  ex}>crience  extends,  the  elder  is  by  no  means  e\eii)|s 
from  the  residence  of  small  inseels  ;  we  have  observed  soaif 
in  the  neii'blmurlioiHl  of  a  garden,  nearly  9mtfthtfrtd  by 
animulci:la^. 

In  former  tim<*s,  vineyards  ap|>ear  to  have  been  eullivalfsl  in 
Kiii;land  extensively  and  with  succesa,  and  there  eaii  lie  mi 
objection,  exc(*|>tin{^  tliat  of  expediency*  at^inst  I  heir  prevtt 
culture.  After  the  Conquest,  the  Bishop  of  Kly  was  iti  tbr 
annual  receipt  of  thre^  or  four  tons  of  wine  as  titlies  from  ibr 
vineyards  in  his  diocese:  ‘  many  of  these  wines  were  little  ii- 
‘  ferior  to  the  French  wines  in  sweetness.'  A  sntVieiently  il»». 
tinct  intimatiun  of  the  nature  of  convenltiul  mortifieatiun*  nn)! 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  monasteries  in  general  considered  a 
vineyarti  as  necessary  an  uppen<lai;e  as  a  pirdtMi.  Mr.  P.  Im 
broui^ht  together  a  coiihiderable  quantity  of  iisetul  inlbniiatiiw 
reapei'ting  the  grape,  and  in  diniTciit  parts  of  his  hook  he  oflin 
many  valuable  suggestions  relating  to  made  wines.  In  tbr 
event  of  a  stHHind  tMlition*  we  would  n^coinmeiul  bis  sjiet  jl 
attention  to  this  6ubj(*ct.  Mr.  Accum's  book  by  no  nutans  satisfiis 
UN  :  it  is  meagre,  and,  though  probably  correct  ami  available  »( 
far  as  it  goes,  is  iletieient  precisely  in  tiiose  points  where  Mr. 
I^illips  wouhl  be  best  informed.  We  fetd  |iersunderl  that  i 
projMT  investigation  would  |>oint  out  methods  of  making  BSti 
ri|iening  domestic  wiiu's  equal  in  flavour  and  quality  to  inatiy  of 
the  most  rare  and  ex|HUisive  foreign  importations.  Tbegrfit 
faults  of  our  inestimable  housewives  are,  first,  that  they  look 
down  with  sufierlative  contempt  on  all  the  siiggr'stions  uliicb, 
with  the  most  submissive  deference,  we  now  and  then  venturi* to 
insinuate;  and  secondly,  they  are  tiMi  apt  to  prefer  quantity  to 
quality. — (iood  Sherry  is  said  to  he  suited  to  hilioiis  liuhitB,  is 
being  li*ss  liable  to  become  aeid  in  the  stoinaeh.  Madeira  wiis’^ 
are  much  improved  by  ket*ping  in  a  garret,  and  ripen  by  el* 
pasure  to  alternate  frost  and  heat.  We  dislike  the  very  inentioB 
of  Ca|»e  wine :  the  name  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  vriHlisf 
all  sorts  of  trashy  manufacture,  and  we  believe  that  fifty 
tha  quantity  fairly  im)H)rtisl,  has  been  sold  in  this  csmntry.  ’IV 
demand  has,  however,  hi'eii  so  considerable,  that  the  (^ape  faf* 
mers  will  fiml  it  tbeir  interest  to  cultivate  llie  vine  more  can** 
fully,  and  to  pay  mure  attention  to  the  proc*t*ss4^  of  wine-makitc 
than  they  have  hitherto  dene.  Imitation  will  then  be  less  east, 
and  the  article  will  rise  in  reputation.  Brandy  is,  of  course,  ob 
its  distillation,  eolonrb*9s,  and  its  deep  hue  is  stated  to  be  cow* 
municaU*d  by  iniurions  means.  Itlr.  P.  strongly  reeoiniurail* 
the  purchase  of  the  pale,  in  |ireferenee  to  the  <‘olouff«^ 
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riio  iiari^apli  bi  oitetl  from  tlie  l^iiloRophicnl 

•  From  cxpcriinonU  which  I  hare  made,  I  find  that*  on  being  driedt 
which  should  be  done  in  the  shade*  and  infused  in  a  tea-pot*  the  learei 
(>f  the  vine  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  tea.  I  have  alto  found 
that,  on  being  cut  small*  bruised,  and  put  into  a  vat,  or  mashing-tub, 
intl  boiling  water  poured  on  them  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with 
nislt,  the  prunings  of  the  vine  produce  liquor  of  a  nne  vinous  quality* 
which,  on  being  fermented*  makes  a  veiy  fine  beverage*  either  strong 
or  weak*  as  you  pleaae;  and  on  being  distilled,  produces  an  excellent 
spirit  of  the  nature  of  brandy.  In  the  course  of  my  experiments,  1 
tounil  that  the  fermented  liquor  from  tho  prunings,  particularly  the 
tendrils,  when  allowed  to  pass  the  vinous,  and  to  run  into  the  acetous 
fonncMitation,  makes  uncommonly  fine  vinegar.* 

LeinoiiH  arc  recommemled  by  l>r.  Willich  as  a  powerful  coun¬ 
teractive  of  the  injurious  effects  of  opium.  Oranges,  we  are 
gravely  informed  by  an  Italian  thaiiinaturgus  named  l^im,  may 
h(*  produml  in  the  regular  gradation  of  Hower  and  fruit,  simply 
by  th(*  infusion  of  the  blossom  in  oil  of  almonds :  after  und^- 
going  this  process,  the  impregnated  oil  will,  every  year  at  the 
usual  seasfiii,  jMit  forth  the  flower,  and  ripen  the  fruit  !  Ttie 
tint  article  in  the  hook  includes  a  numlier  of  onrious  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  oak :  among  them  occurs  the  statement,  that  an 
cmiiMMit  upliolstercr  in  Ijondon  has  lately  *  wrought  up  some 
*  (»ld  oak-trees  of  such  matchless  beauty,  that  one  set  of  dining- 
^  tables  brought  him  the  unheard-of  price  of  six  hundred  pounds.* 
Two  or  three  illustrative  plates  are  given,  and  ao  explanation 
of  the  usual  botanical  terms  is  appended. 

Art.  X.  Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy  ;  undertaken  chiefly  for  the 
Purpose  of  investigating  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the 
Duchy,  with  Obtervationa  on  its  History,  on  the  Country,  and  on 
it^Inhabitanta.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  2  Vols. 
Royal  8vo.  London.  1820. 

lyi  US.  STOTIIARD  has  remarked  upon  the  barbarous  in* 
^  ^  difference  manifested  by  the  Freuch  with  respect  to  their 
national  moniiinents.  In  the  preface  to  these  elegant  Tolumes, 
which  bears  the  signature  of  Dawson  Turner,  rre  meet  with  the 
Miinc  remark  :  no  information  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  traveller 
from  the  natives,  relative  to  the  most  interesting  objects  of  an- 
ti()uarian  investigation.'  Even  the  French  clergy  and  persons 
who  have  reccivnl  a  good  education,  have  frequently  been  known 
to  discover  surprise,  when  the  Euglisli  trmvell€*r  baa  fl|x>keQ 
with  admiration  of  a  Gothic  edifice  or  ancient  castle ;  and  to 
questions  put  with  a  view  to  obtain  information,  the  reply  has 
been,  (T e$l  rihim,  e'esf  barhara;  e'esi  vieux,  ce  n*09t  rten.** 
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*riK*  FrfiU'li  \tlio  i!o  urofoHs  a  lovp  ot  nntif^nity,  rciMnf%<* 

it  l(»  a  liiuit  atliniraiioi)  oi' <  irtU'ian  (»r  Koinaii  riMnain**, 

Mou^iour  \\  illcituu,  uUoli.is  iiroiluciai  it  vuliialtio  uork  ii|nH)  titr 
ui\ti(}Ui(ic^  oi'  I'ran  t*,  has  iiu'l  wiih  so  liltlp  encoiira^tMiiOiii  trotii 
lii.i  eoiintryiiUM),  that  liP  tuhl  Mr.  Stotlmrd,  *  ho  liatl  siiinetii»e« 

‘  sc  iicciv  sullicioiii  even  li>  live.* 

Tiio  pro'-nil  Noluiiw.s  are  the  rosuU  of  olworvations  collectiHl 
(luriiiic  thrtM*  succ«?ssive  lours  in  Normandy,  in  tho  sninnifTs  of 
H15,  iHlH,  and  by  Mr.  I'lirnor,  and  Ids  friend  Mr.  i'niion, 

mIio,  at  MliuoHt  tlio  same  time,  travelleil  thnuii'h  a  threat  part  of 
the  Dutc  hy,  piirsuini^  similar  ohjeets  of  impdry.  'Fliey  will  Ik* 
intercstinij  <  ldelly  to  those  who  find  ph'nsure  in  the  investi'^tioii 
of  nrehitt'ctural  antiquity.  I'o  such  readers  tl»ey  will  he  hi<;l)l)f 
aceeplahle,  as  heini^  distiuixuished  not  h'ss  by  a  very  erudite 
kuovvltsl:;e  of  history,  than  hv  architi*etural  scienex*  ami  trraphictl 
tasie.  'I'lie  views  and  elevations  are  chielly  etchine:s  :  they  ire 
very  eompeteully  executed,  and  will  he  preferred,  hy  the  artist, 
to  more  liidshed  ent;ravin[rs. 

The  sijlo  of  architecture  desit^nated  as  parly  Knyli^hy  is 
klaied  to  be  hy  no  means  uncommon  in  Normandy. 

*  In  both  countries,  the  circular  style  became  modified  into  Gothic, 
hy  the  same  f^railitions:  though  in  Slormandy,  each  gradation  took 
place  at  an  earlier  |>eriud  than  amongst  us.  The  style  in  ({ueftioa 
ibrmji  the  connecting  link  between  edifices  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  those  of  the  ricliost  pointed  architecture ;  combined  in  some 
instances  principally  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  iurrocr,  in  otlien 
with  the  character  of  the  latter :  generally  speaking,  it  assimilates 
lUcIf  to  both,  'Hie  simplicity  of  llic  principal  lines  betrays  its  analogy 
to  its  predecessors  ;  whilst  the  form  of  the  arch  equally  displays  t& 
approach  of  greater  beauty  and  pcifcction.* 

Of  this  ora,  the  cathedral  of  Uouen  is  pronounccil  to  be 
nnqiu'stiouahly  the  must  intiTestin^  building.  It  is  eommuidjf 
said  in  France,  that  the  portal  of  Rheinis,  joined  to  the  nave  of 
Amiens,  the  choir  of  neauvais,  and  llit*  tower  of  Chartres,  would 
make  a  perfiTl  church  ;  *  nor  is  it  lobe  ilenied,’  ailds  xMr.  Turner, 

*  that  oidi  of  tlieae  several  cathtnlrals  surpasses  Uouen  in  its 

*  peculiar  excellence;  but  each  is  also  defective  in  other  res|>ecte; 

*  so  that  Rouen,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  equal,  if  not 

*  suiK'rior,  to  any.*  The  front  is  singularly  impressive. 

•  It  is  characterised  by  .airy  mngoificcncc.  Open  screens  of  the 
most  elegant  tracery,  and  filled,  like  the  panncls  to  which  they 
respond,  with  iningcry,  range  along  ihcsuniinil.  Tlic  blue  sky  shioo 
through  the  stone  filagree,  which  appears  to  be  iutcrw'oven  like  i 
slender  web;  but,  ivhen  you  nscxnd  the  roof,  you  6nd  that  it  i? com¬ 
posed  of  massy  limbs  of  stone,  of  which  tlie  edge  alone  is  seen  by  tbc 
oU^erver  below,  'i  bis /rce  tniccry  is  peculiar  to  the  |K>iutetl  ardu- 
tccturo  ot  the  i'ontiucut,'  »uiil  I  cauiiot  fccuUcci  any  iinglish  buildii| 
whicli  pos^ci^cs  it.* 
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'IMip  *i]»iro  is  n'jjardrci  by  tbo  Frc^ncli  as  u  ‘  chef  ffopurro  i/tf 

*  ftiini'n'MnVj  (Veirgunce^  ^  dc  Mr.  Turner  Hnya 

that  u  is  both  bold  und  li^;lit,  but  that  it  can  linrdly  be  trrineit 
fifi^aiit,  the  lower  part  bein^  u  eoinbinatioii  of  very  cliiinay 
Koiuan  peilimonts  nnd  columns  ;  and,  as  it  is  constriirted  of 
\wMul,  the  material  conveys  an  idea  of  poverty  and  comparativo 
nieaiuM'ss.  The  towers  arc  sint^nlarly  dispvised  :  they  tlank  the 
ImmIv  of  the  church,  so  that  their  hreiidth  is  addcil  to  that  of  the 
u«ve  aiul  aisles,  forming  a  width  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
hct.  They  are  of  very  dissimilar  form  and  architecture,  but  of 
nearly  equal  heic;ht.  The  southern  tower  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
tho  pointed  architecture  in  its  hit^hest  state  of  luxuriant  perfec* 
lion  :  it  is  enriched  on  every  side  with  pinnacles  and  statues, 
und  terminates  in  n  heautiful  octagonal  crown  of  open  stone* 
aork.  Tlie  fouiulation  of  it  was  laid  in  1 185,  and  two  and 
twenty  years  were  employed  in  buildin<^  it.  The  cathedral  itself 
is  the  work  of  so  many  diirerent  periods,  that  *  it  almost  con* 

*  tuiiis,'  says  Mr.  'rumor,  *  within  itself  a  history  of  {Kiintetl 

*  aiciiiteciure.*  *  Minute  details  of  any  one  of  the  |M)rtah 

*  would  till  a  moderate  volume.*  A  quarto  of  seven  hundreii 
pii'es  has  already  been  written  upon  tlie ‘subject  by  a  lienedio* 
tine  monk,  of  the  name  of  Pommeraye.  The  interior  is  describe<l 
as  falliiit;  uj>on  the  eye*  with  boldness  and  regularity,  *  pleasing 

*  from  its  proportions,  and  imposing  from  Its  magnitude.* 

*  The  arches  which  spring  from  tl)c  pillars  of  the  aisles,  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  n  second  row,  occupying  the  space  which  is  usually  held 
hy  the  triforiuni :  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  aisles  runs  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  this  upper  tier.  This  arrangement,  which  is  foaiKi  in 
other  Norman  churches,  is  almost  peculiar  to  these;  and  iu  England 
it  has  no  parallel,  except  in  the  nave  of  Waltham  Abbey.  Within 
the  aisle  you  observe  a  singular  combination  of  small  pillars,  attached 
to  the  columns  of  the  nave  :  they  stand  on  a  species  of  bracket,  which 
is  supported  by  the  abacus  of  the  capital ;  and  they  spread  along  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches  on  either  side.  These  pillars  support  a  kind 
of  entalilaturc,  which  takes  a  triangular  plan.  The  whole  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  Byzantine  architecture.  Above 
the  second  row  of  arches  are  two  rows  of  galleries.  The  story  con¬ 
taining  the  clerestory  windows  crowns  the  whole ;  so  that  tlierc  are 
tire  horizontal  divisions  in  the  nave.  I  give  these  details,  because 
they  indicate  the  decided  diiference  of  order  which  exists  b'ltween 
the  Norman  and  the  English  Ciotbic  ;  a  diiference  for  which  I  Have 
not  been  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  cause.’ 

i  be  Cburcli  of  St.  Ouen  is  characterized  as  unquestionably 
the  noblest  edifice  in  the  |>ointed  or  decijrated  style  of  eccle- 
Ma'itical  architecture,  wliicli  succei'ded  to  the  Ciotbic.  This  style  in 
England,  was  contined  diielly  to  the  reigns  of  the  second  and 
tliird  Edward,  a  period  of  about  seventy  years  ;  but  Mr*  Turner 
Hiiiiks  that,  iu  Nuriuaiidy,  it  begun  fifty  years  earlier;  and  it 
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i*oiitinuetl  to  prevail  till  it  was  8U|>ers(sleil  liy  tlie  revival  uf 
Cireeiait  or  Italian  architecture.  This  atvlc*  is  ilistiiii^iiislKsI 

*  lar^  uiiuluvvs  with  pointed  arches  divided  hy  luullionM,  witb 

*  tracery  in  Howint'  lines  and  t^eoinetrical  ciirfes,  and  with  as 

*  ahtindance  of  rich  and  delicate  (*arvinit.*  Whether  or  not  this 
decttrutefi  style  was  transmitted  to  Kni^land  from  the  ('ontinml, 
is  a  cpK'stion  which  must  at  present  rest  undetermined,  ^  till  our 

*  collections  of  continental  architecture  shall  become  more  extea* 

*  sive.*  The  two  (*arliest  styles  run  parallel  in  the  two  countriei. 
After  onr  intercourse  with  Normandy  had  ceased,  innovatioas 
wc*re  I'radually  introduced  hy  the  Kii^lish  architects,  while  the 
French,  ‘with  nicer  taste,’  adhered  to  the  pure  style.  What  is 
tc'rmed  the  simple  jjprf)L*nfiicular  style',  Bp|>ears  to  be  peculiar  to 
Fni^land.  Eventually,  both  countries  discarded  the  (jothic 


‘  'FIjc  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe,  in  conseauence  of  the  capture 
Constantinople  and  of  the  creator  commercial  intercourse  between 


of  Constantinople  and  of  the  greater  commercial  intercourse  between 
transalpine  Europe  and  Italy,  gradually  gave  rise  to  an  admiration 
of  the  antique :  imitation  naturally  succeeded  admiration ;  and 
buildings  formed  upon  the  classic  model  generally  replaced  the 
Gothic.  Italian  arcnitecU  found  earlier  patrons  and  earlier  scholsn. 


Gothic.  Italian  architects  found  earlier  patrons  and  earlier  scholsn, 
in  France,  than  amongst  us,  our  intermediate  style  being  distinguished 
cbiedy  by  its  clumsiness.* 


The  modern  French,  adds  the  Author,  ‘  seem  to  be  the  only 
Gothu^  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word.  'I'bey,  to  the 
present  day,  build  Gothic  churches  in  a  style  of  their  own, — *  s 
‘  metlley  of  Grecian,  Norman,  (jothic,  and  Gallic.’ 

Mr.  i  'urner  says,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  words 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  li;cbti»t‘8^,  jnirity,  and  boldness  of  St 
Oiien;  and  the  annexed  sketch  warrants  his  expression.  The 
elegance  of  the  southern  porch  is  unrivalled;  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  portal,  which  represent  the  death,  burial,  and  apotbe* 
osis  of  the  Virgin,  arc  stated  far  to  surpass,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  any  specinens  of  the  corresponding  era  in  this  couth 
try.  The  reason  assigned  for  lavishing  on  this  portion  of  the 
exterior  such  a  profusion  of  architectural  embellishment,  is,  that 
the  |>ordi  ‘  was  the  scene  of  many  religious  ceremonies,  parli* 
‘  ctilarly  of  espousals,*  and  its  spacious  arch  was  destined  to 
emhower  the  bride  and  the  bridal  train.  The  interior  is  de- 
scribetl  as  seeming  all  window.  The  beautiful  circidar  window 
in  the  southern  transept,  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Bcmctal, 
the  master-mason  of  the  building;  that  in  the  northern  transept, 
wliicli  is  considered  as  a  still  more  exquisite  specimen  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  was  executed  by  bis  ap]>rentice,  and  is  said  to  litvecort 
the  livi's  of  both.  BiTueval,  enragetl  at  being  rivalled  by  hw 
|iu|>il,  murden'fl  him,  and  suffered  death  for  the  crime;  ‘ 

•  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  grateful  fur  liis  labours,  requestor 
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*  that  he.  iuii(ht  be  eiUombeii  in  llieir  cburcli ;  and  on  llic  atone 
<  tiiat  covers  his  remains,  they  caused  him  to  he  represeiitetl  at 

*  full  leni^lh,  hoidin^  the  window  in  his  hand.’  These  lari^  eir- 
ouUr  windows,  sometimes  terine^l  rose  windows  and  marif^old 
windows,  are  a  |uximinent  feature  of  French  (‘oclesiastical  archi* 
tecture.  Kaeter  caliiedral  is  the  only  one  in  this  country,  in 
which  tliey  a|»)>ear  in  the  western  front :  they  occur  in  the  tran¬ 
septs  of  Canterbury,  Chichester,  LitcliBeld,  Westminster,  Lin¬ 
coln.  and  York  ;  btit  they  arc  of  much  smaller  sise  than  those 
ill  the  FnMich  cathedrals,  and  have  little  variety  of  putteni. 
A  head  of  our  Saviour,  of  a  remarkably  tine  antique  character, 
occupies  a  rather  strati^  situation  in  the  choir  of  St.  tiuen, 
Umiu;  placed  as  a  corbel  at  the  Uittom  of  a  truncated  column 
in  front  of  a  clustered  Gothic  pillar  :  on  the  op|>ositc  pillar  is 
a  lit^ad  of  the  Virgin. 

'I'lie  church  of  St.  Jaqiies  at  Diepjie  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  decorated  English  style  oi  architecture.  Tradition, 
iiidml,  refers  its  enH^tion  to  the  Knglish.  It  was  liegun  about 
tlu'  year  1^2tH)  ;  but  the  work  ap|>ears  to  have  sulFered  |»cr|>e- 
tual  interruption.  Its  nineteen  chapels,  *  the  works  of  the  piiHy 

*  of  individuals,’  were  not  completed  hefore  1550;  the  roof  of 
the  choir  remained  im|>erfect  till  ninety  years  afterwards,  while 
tiiat  of  the  transept  is  as  recent  as  16*28.  The  Lady-Chapel 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  Gothic  art, 
but  is  very  pure,  except  in  some  of  the  smnller  ornaments. 
The  church  of  8t.  Uemi,  at  Dieppe,  is  a  building  of  the  se- 
ventetmth  cimtury. 

The  church  of  St.  Georges  de  Boclierville,  about  two  lengui>s 
distant  from  Rouen,  is  characterized  as  certainly  the  most  genuine 
and  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  circular  style  now 
existing  in  Upper  Normandy.  It  forms  *  one  of  the  landmarks 

*  of  Norman  archi tiTt tire,’  its  charter  having  Ihh?ii  granteil  hy 
William  the  Conqueror  a  few  years  hefore  his  iitviisioii  of  Kng- 
liml.  It  was  built  by  Ralph  de  Tuncarville,  the  preceptor,  ami 
aftiT wards  the  chamberlain,  of  the  Compieror.  ‘  'This  church,* 
says  Mr.  Turner,  ‘  affords  admirable  subjects  for  the  jieneil. 

*  It  should  he  drawn  in  every  part :  all  is  entire ;  all  original.’ 
The  K(*iilptured  capitals  are  in  the  harharotis  style  of  the  jieriod, 
for  the  most  part  strangely  grolescpie.  Many  represent  qua¬ 
drupeds,  or  dragons,  or  birds,  and  commonly  with  two  bodic*s, 
and  a  single  head  attached  to  any  part  rather  than  the  net*k  ; 
while  on  others  is  seen  the  ‘  human  form  divine,*  here  praying, 
there  fighting ;  here  devouring,  there  being  devoured  ;  some- 
timea  dis(igure<l  by  an  enormous  bead  with  great  flapping  cars, 
or  lolling  out  an  endless  length  of  tongue.  W'bo  can  doubt 
that  piety  and  wisdom  were  the  joint  architects  who  rearetl 
these  Christian  temples,  and  that  to  aid  the  feelings  of  awe 
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prmliiml  oi>  tlio  mincl  of  ilio  enli^lifcnoO  worj*liij)j»or  l»y 
of  tiiiiionsion  aiiO  comikliontion  of  detail,  they  introduced  tliem> 
impohimj  cinhcHisliinrnts  ? — The  inoHt  interesting  ^ctdfUnm 
in  the  cliurch,  arc  two  square  ha«-reliefs,  cut  out  of  the  ^otkl 
stone;  one  representing  a  prelate  in  the  act  of  benediction; 
the  other,  two  knit'lits  on  horseback  joustinp^,  each  of  whom 
liHH  a  )K>inted  liehoet  terininatini'  below  in  a  nasal,  like  the 
fi«;un*H  in  the  celebrated  Hayeiix  tapi*stry,  of  which  n  verv 
minute  <l(‘scription  is  given  in  Mrs.  8toihurd*s  Ijctters  fomi 
F  ranee. 

'riie  abbey  of  Juniicges  is  nnotlicr  object  of  great  archiief. 
tnral  inten^t,  but  it  is  now  in  the  process  of  demolition.  ‘  For 

*  the  pililul  value  of  the  nmterinis,  this  noble  edifice  is  doomed 

*  to  destruction.*  Mr.  'ruriier  found  the  workmen  busy  in  this 
work  of  V  andalism,  ami  two  cart-loads  of  wrought  stoin*s  Wfre 
carried  away  while  he  reinnineil  there.  The  arched  roof  wis 
lM*at  in,  and  the  choir  was  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground. 

‘  The  greater  part,  loo.  of  the  mischief  appears  recent  :  the  frac¬ 
tures  of  the  walls  are  fresh  and  sharp ;  and  the  fresco-paintings  irc 
unchanged. — Had  the  proud  ahhatical  structure  hut  been  allowed  to 
have  existed  as  the  parochial  church  of  the  village,  the  edifice  raighi 
have  stood  for  ages  ;  hut  the  French  are  miserably  deficient  in  proper 
feeling ;  and  neitlicr  the  historical  recollections  connected  with 
Jumieges,  nor  iu  inqmrtance  ns  a  monument  of  architectural  an¬ 
tiquity,  could  redeem  it  from  their  tasteless  selfishness.  In  a  fe« 
years  its  very  ruins  will  have  perislicd  ;  and  not  a  wreck  will  renitn 
of  tills  ancient  sancliiar}’  of  religion  and  of  learning.* 

The  sacrilegious  desecration  ami  demolition  of  religion^ 
cdificeM  by  ('alvinists  and  Huguenots,  hy  fanatics  and  puritaiKi. 
by  atheists  and  revolutionists,  forms  the  subject  of  many  i 
pathetic  Jeremiad.  To  employ  a  church  as  a  maga/ine,  or  to 
convert  an  abbey  into  barracks,  is  justly  considered  as  a  veri 
barbarous  misapplication  of  the  exquisite  <'/«<;/'«  ri'a  urre  of  ccfif- 
siusticai  architecture ;  and  even  the  demolition  of  iiiiagcm  aid 
other  relicH  of  Romish  idolatry,  is  looked  upon  hy  modern  1V>- 
tc'stants  ns  a  very  tasteless  exercise  of  zeal.  Hut  here  we  liaw 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  desjioirmg  their  proudest  odifiros. 
not  in  times  of  revolutionary  anarchy,  not  from  the  necessity  d 
op|M>siiig  an  invading  army,  not  fiom  iconoclastic  zeal ;  but  for 
the  value  of  the  materials  ! !  After  this,  (he  reader  will  not  bri 
little  amused  to  read  of  the  fury  of  the  Calvinists,  ^  who  biimei 
‘  tlie  hotlies  of  St.  Ouen,  St.  Nicaisc%  and  St.  Uemi,  in  the  innh' 

*  of  the  temple  (of  St.  Ouen)  itself,  and  cast  their  ashes  to  tbf 

*  winds  of  heaven,*  transferring  the  images  of  saints  ami  marly*' 
to  gibbets  erected  to  rec  eive  them  in  diilereiit  )>arts  of  Rouei 
‘  O  malheiir  !*  exclaims  Doin  Fomim*iave,  ‘  ees  corps  saeres,rr* 
‘  temples  du  Saint  Es))rit ;  qui  avoient  autrefois  doniie  cW  b 
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<  irrn'nr  Jiux  iK'^iinns,  ne  trourerent  ni  cminte  ni  rrs]H'Ct 
‘I’lMn  it  <le  Cl'S  luritMix,  ijui  jcllcrcnt  mi  leu  tout  co  ijiii  toinlia 
*  iMitre  It'urs  ui  iius  tih|>ios  & 

« •*  Stones  and  bricks,  nnd  gold  and  jewels,  may  bo  replaced,  but  tbe 
fossofa  relic  is  irreparable ;  and,  moreover,  the  abbey  thus  forfeiu  a 
portion  of  its  protection  in  heaven ;  for  it  is  not  to  l>e  doubteil,  but 
that  the  saints  look  down  with  eyes  of  peculiar  favmjrupon  tbe  spots 
that  contain  their  mortal  remains  ;  their  glorified  souls  fc*el  a  natural 
afTection  towards  tbe  bodies  to  which  they  are  hcreatlcr  to  be  uniteil 
for  ever.”  ’ 

Stone  and  bricks  may  be  replaced  !  It  sliotild  aeem,  tih'ii, 
that  Uomun  Catliolic  piety  does  not,  after  all,  ullbrd  Ike  heat 
possible  security  to  the  lino  arts.  Tbe  proudest  abbey  wottld 
hive  had  few  attractions  for  our  forefatliers,  unless  it  isuild  boast 
of  having  defrauded  the  gibbet  of  some  sainted  viigabond’s  re* 
mains,  of  possessing  some  wonder-working  relics  of  u  j:«t.  llngU, 
or  St.  Aicadrus,  or  8t.  Hildebert ;  and  tbe  noblest  luuiiniiieiila 
of  arcliitectiiral  piety  have  as  little  cbariii  for  the  iiUNlerii 
Catholic,  separate  from  the  pomp  and  circuinsUiice  of  a  gaudy 
ritiiil,  to  wbieli  le  beau  ttyle  itomain  is  far  better  adsjKed,  in 
his  estimation,  than  the  immense  mawaUea  of  the  barbarous  ago. 
~Tlic  general  appearance  of  the  country  between  Dueler  and 
Jumieges,  is  described  as  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  laiulsca|>e ;  more  so  than  any  other  pari  of  Normandy. 

Caen  is  rich  in  tbe  remains  both  of  military  and  arcbitcctiiral 
architecture.  Its  two  royal  abbeys,  having  escaped  (lie  fury  of 
the  Revolutionists,  still  remain  as  models  and  land- marks  of 
Norman  architecture.  Both  were  founded  at  the  sumo  |>eriod  ; 
the  abbey  of  8t.  Stephen,  for  monks,  by  William  the  (’onqueror, 
and  (hut  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  nuns,  by  bis  queon.  Tbe  west 
front  of  (be  latter  is  describeil  as  presenting  one  of  the  finefit 
specimens  of  tlic  aolid  grandeur  of  the  Norninn  style ;  the  cor¬ 
responding  part  of  both  Jumieges  nnd  St.  CJeorges  lieing  ilo- 
cidedly  inferior.  Tbe  interior  of  St.  Ste|>hen’s  exhibits  n  proof, 
Mr.  Turner  thinks,  that  '  the  architect  was  coiiversaiit  with 
’  Roman  buildings,  though  liehas  Nurinanizml  their  features,  and 
'  adopted  the  lines  of  the  basilica  to  a  barbaric  tciiipk*.’  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  used  as  a  stable,  was  also  built  by 
M  illiiiin  the  Conqueror.  ‘  Desecrated  as  it  is,  it  remains  entire , 
*  and  its  interior  is  remarkable  for  tlie  unifonnily  of  the  plan, 

snd  the  symmetry  of  tbe  pro|K>rtion8.’  The  clioir  pnH«eii(N  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Irisli  slone-roofed  cliafieU ;  iIh' most 
celebrated  of  which,  that  of  Corinac,  in  Cashel  caibedrul,  (bougli 
•'scried  by  l^dwicb  to  bt;  truly  Saxon,  Mr.  Turner  pnuiounoea 

be  altogether  a  Norman  building ;  and  lie  imiiiitites  bis  de¬ 
eded  o|uiiion  that  l>etween  Norman  and  Saxon  arrliilecliire  (here 
IS  no  esseii(i;i|  diflerenee. 

Vui  .  XV.  N.s.  S 
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‘Wc  now  know  what  is  really  Nonnnn  ;  and  a  little  attention  to  Ute 
buildings  in  the  north  of  Germany,  may  terminate  the  long-dcbatrd 
questions,  relative  to  Saxon  architecture  and  the  origin  of  tlie  stone- 
roofed  chapels  in  the  sister  isle.* 

The  subject  is  aeductivc ;  hut  we  can  pursue  the  Author  in 
his  lour  no  furtliiT.  The  volumes,  which  are  well  "ot  up  in 
every  respect,  have  their  value  much  enhanced  by  what  is  now 
too  rare  in  modern  publications,  a  good  index. 


Art.  XI.  Orient  Harping  :  a  Desultory  Poem,  in  two  Parts.  Hy  John 
Liwson,  Mtuionary  at  Calcutta.  12m().  pp.  1^28.  London.  1  Sin. 

npHK  affected  and  unmeaning  title  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
-■*  will,  we  fear,  operate  rather  to  the  prejudice  of  its  sale.  A 
slight  inspection  of  its  contents,  however,  will  not  fail  to  disarm 
the  reader  at  once  of  every  unkindly  feeling  towards  its  estima¬ 
ble  Author.  The  series  of  poems  of  whicli,  properly  sptmkin^, 
the  work  consists,  are  stated  to  have  been  written  nt  ditferent 
|>eriods,  during  much  utHiction,  and  in  the  intervals  snntchod 
from  severer  occupations.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
\V  riter,  merely  to  furnish  his  relations  in  the  country  he  has  left, 
with  a  few  descriptions  of  Eastern  scenery  ;  hut  the  subject  in¬ 
creased  under  his  hand,  till  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  counect- 
ing  together  the  detached  sketches  hy  u  general  argument.  It  is 
sudiciently  obvious  that  this  was  an  after-thought ;  and  the  titles 
of  the  poems,  though  in  some  cases  rather  vague,  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  general  contents  of  the  volume,  than  the  ‘  ar- 
‘  gument*  prefixed  to  each  of  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  di¬ 
vided.  These  arc  as  follow :  the  prelude  ;  the  vision  ;  niglit ;  .la- 
gannatha  ;  (langit  promiseil ;  descent  of  (Janga  ;  longing  forhci- 
ven ;  immortality  ;  hell ;  sabbath  morn  ;  >u\  ;  sahhath  reliections; 
the  contrast;  the  Brnhmun  ;  the  jioor  Bengalee ;  death;  hope 
in  death  ;  soliloquy.  From  this  enumeration  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  Poem  is  characteristically  Oriental ;  not  less  so  than  the 
Odes  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  the  <leities  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon, 
or  the  Curse  of  Kchama,  hut  with  this  specific  difierence,  that 
actual  observation  and  genuine,  earnest  feeling,  under  a  view  of 
the  real  moral  features  of  the  iundscapo,  have,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  I^awson,  supplied  the  place  of  elegant  speculation  and 
powerful  invention.  To  hint  a  comparison  between  him  and  the 
author  of  the  singular  poem  above  referred  to,  on  the  score  of 
|K>etical  genius,  would  he  as  unfair  as  invidious  ;  hut  it  may  he 
worth  while  for  the  reader  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  following 
description  on  his  own  feelings,  with  that  which  is  produced  by 
a  similar  scene  as  gorgeously  painted  by  Mr.  Southey. 

*  Fruition  in  the  heavens. 

The  immolated  widow  when  she  dies, 


id 
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Hopes  for,  and  clasps  the  clay-cold  corse  of  liim 
Whom  she  would  follow  to  some  unknown  regions^ 

And,  to  secure  the  bliss,  she  dares  the  flames. 

'I'hose  flames  1  saw ;  I  saw  tlie  dying  woman  ! 

Oh  !  1  was  wearied  of  this  wick^  world. 

And  longed  that  1  might  never  see  again 
Such  fruit  of  sin,  hut  rather  close  my  eyes 
In  peaceful  death,  and  calmly  pass  away 
From  this  abode  of  cruelty.  That  day 
Lives  in  my  memory ;  its  barbarous  scenes 
Too  deeply  graven  there  to  be  expunged. 

The  dead  man  lay  hard  by  the  sulien  waves. 

Which  scarcely  moved  beneath  the  stagnate  air 
And  sultry  sky  ;•  the  white  pall  o’er  him  thrown. 

One  brother  loitered  near  tlic  place,  nor  wept. 

Nor  altered  one  calm  feature,  nor  cxprcssc(f 
Honest  regret  that  his  untrembling  hands 
Should  guide  the  torch,  and  fire  the  pile.  Vacant 
lie  grinned  around.  Cold  blooded  apathy  ! 

There’s  nought  in  death  to  stir  one  lazy  pulse. 

Or  wake  the  callous  heart.  His  laws,  his  faitli, 

Have  moulded  the  hard  wretch  ;  from  them  he  argues. 
If  they  enjoin,  why  should  he  disobey  ? 

They  sanction  the  black  deed,  and  crime  no  more 
Is  criminal,  and  guilt  is  more  than  guiltless. 

Deliberate  murder  is  but  meek  obedience; 

The  merit  great,  and  rich  the  benediction.*  pp.  91  f  92. 


‘  She  comes !  she  comes  ! 

Midst  the  loud  rabble,  hastening  with  zealous  step 
To  this  drear  Tophet.  0, 1  pity  thee, 

Foor  woman,  hurried  on  to  dismal  death ! 

1  pity  thee  amongst  thy  cruel  friends. 

Heartened  by  them  to  leave  those  innocent  balM!8 
Behind  thee.  Ah !  could  I  but  look  within. 

And  see  the  workings  of  thy  wilderM  mind! 

What  dark  presentiments!  what  doubts  !  wluit  fear ! 
Must  rack  Uiy  tender  bosom ;  for  tliy  form, 

'fiiy  modest  mien,  and  noble  countenance, 

Bespeak  intelligence.  Thou  art  not  void 

Of  Imman  sensibilities,  nor  tired 

Of  human  life;  thy  years  have  been  but  few; 

Age  nor  inGrniity  e'er  wearied  thee. 

Tliou  hast  a  mother’s  heart.  Tlmt  steady  eye. 

Though  tearless  now,  was  never  stern. 

•  •  •  • 

*  O  stay  one  moment ! 

One  moment  longer,  O  delay  to  die ! 

Why  hurry  over  the  short  incantation, 

As  though  thou  longedst  to  be  with  him  tliou  lovccist, 
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Tlie  partner  oi‘  ihy  jojs  nn(\  atorrow^  here. 

Ai  ihou  art  partner  ot‘  bis  death  ?  l)o  stay 
A  lillle  wliile  ere  thou  biddesl  loop  farewell, 

1 'a  re  well  for  ever  lu  ibis  blessed  light, 

And  plungesl  into  darkness.  0«  lay  blood 

Is  cold  ! — Como  buck  I  She  is  gone  !  She  mounts  the  pile; 

One  moment  staiuU  there,  as  in  agony, 

Lifting  her  eyes  the  last  time  to  the  sun; 

'fhe  next,  she  drops !  The  demon  priests  are  up ! 

Savage  at  work,  with  might  and  main  they  pull, 

And  bind  the  victims;  (lead  and  living  locked 
In  hriii  embrace,  ’Tis  done!  the  blasting  flame 
Burnt  rapidly,  while  the  undulating  smoke, 

Like  damned  clouds  cast  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Black  hovers  round.  Tlie  hideous  denth-song  wails 
From  howling  friends.  The  roar  of  multitudes, 

'file  voice  of  filthy  drum,  and  every  slrriek, 

Shout,  yell,  and  moan,  proclaim  tlie  horrid  ta'iumph ; 

And  she  is  gone  for  ever.*  pp.  97»  98. 

Tlicrc  are  some  faults  of  rhythm  in  fliis  jmssage,  ^hich  shew 
an  ear  not  sufficiently  practised ;  otherwise,  as  poetry,  this  spe¬ 
cimen  will  shew  (hat  !\!r.  I.awson’s  talents  are  far  above  nicdi. 
ocrity  ;  and  if  the  power  to  interest  the  feelings  and  awaken  the 
Hvmpathy  of  the  render,  he  any  criterion  of  genius,  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  volmua  which  cannot  fall  to  ju>lify  his  elsim 
to  that  higli  endottiment.  The  descriptive  sketches  arc  ofton, 
indeed,  horribly  graphical.  The  following  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  any  poetical  artist. 

*  Of  curious  arch  and  turret 
There  stands  the  temple  with  iU  grinning  queen 
Kalce,  of  bottomless  darkness  b<m,  obscene. 

There  bends  tbe  neck  of  the  poor  quaking  lad 
A  huimin  sacrifice.  The  hatcltct  foils  ! 

That  crash  alone  is  heard — the  guggling  blood 
Is  on  the  ground,  the  priests  have  done  their  work. 

And  coldly  walk  away  ;  they  find  their  home, 

Nor  feci  one  sting  of  guilt. 

’  *  Blear  moon  !  throw  off 

Thy  clouds !  F  hail  thy  rising,  broad  and  pale, 

From  thy  dark  resting  couch  !  lift  up  in  haste 
Thy  light  oblique  o’er  the  waste  jungles,  o’er 
Yon  proud  palm  trees!  oh,  look,  if  thou  canstlook, 

Nor  watilisr  chniTge,  look  from  thy  calm  blue  sphere 
On  the  deed  done  in  thy  delaying  obsence ! 

Ueveal  with  thy  fair  beams  the  foulest  scene 
Thou  e’er  didst  shhic  upon.  The  lifeless  trunk 
Cirovcis  hard  hj  the  teiuple  ;  hated  dome  ! 

'rile  lodge  of  hist  and  murder.  Flowers  iUid  fruits, 
Abominable  drinks,  and  ornaments 
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Lie  strewn  before  the  idol.  Dolorous, 

'riu're  lies  the  head,  stiff  in  its  own  red  streams, 

And  on  tlic  head  dull  burns  a  smoky  lamp 
Flickering  upon  the  unconscious  image,  there 
Staring  perpetually  from  her  deep  niche. 

The  shueWering  villager  at  morning  break. 

Eyeing  the  horrid  queen,  one  moment  stops, 

\Vith  htoiil  on  forehead  bows,  then  hastens  on.*  pp.  SS,  S4. 

Tlie  Hindoo  demons  are  apostrophized  in  a  style  of  ironical 
raillery  for  which  the  language  of  Elijah  to  the  woi*Hhippers  of 
Baal,  might  seem  to  have  furnislied  the  model  and  preceilent. 
Some  of  the  Author^s  descri|>tions  are  richly  picturesque,  and 
he  occasionally  attains  a  lofty  elevation  both  of  sentiment  and 
of  style.  The  volume  will  be  interesting  chiefly  to  religious 
renders,  who  will  be  able  to  sympathize  in  the  feefings,  and  toils, 
and  pious  aspirations  of  the  Christian  missionary  ;  but  its  poeti¬ 
cal  merit  challenges  from  the  public  at  large  a  very  respectful 
estimate.  *  Night*  is  altogether  a  beautiful  sketch,  and  discovers 
great  nicety  of  observation.  *  Death,*  also,  contains  some  very 
powerful  painting.  But  we  f(M*l  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  give 
nny  further  extracts,  in  order  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  saying  every  that  needs  bo  said  in 
))raise  of  the  Author,  that  the  theme  is  worthy  of  a  Christian 
missionary,  and  his  poetry  is  worthy  of  the  theme. 


■  f 

Art  XII.  Poems^  by  Bernard  Barton.  Second  Edition,  with  Aii- 
ditions.  12iao.  pp.  236.  London.  1821.. 

^1118  is  not  tlie  hni  poet  of  the  day  which  tho  Society  of 
^  Friends  has  furnished.  If  there  are  any  good  reasons  why  « 
]H)et  aliould  not  be  a  Quaker,  we  know  a€  nooe  that  forbid  a 
Quaker's,  being  a  poet.  Mr.  Barton  does  not  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  his  secturiaii  creed,  but  he  contends  that  Uiat  creed, 

*  By  fair  interpretation, 

Has  notning  in  it  to  impede 
Poetic  aspiration.* 

<  No  !*->hcarts  there  be,  the  world  dooms  cold. 

As  warm,  as  true,  as  tender, 

As  those  which  gayer  robes  enfold. 

However  proud  their  splendour.** 

We  readily  admit  this;  we  ace  disposeil  to  take  Mr.  narlon*M 
assurance,  that  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  |Hrecludeil  the 
union  of  poetry  and  Qusikorisni,  liave  been  of  wa  extrinsic  ami 
accidental  nature,  fur  we  know  that  in  that  religious  society  tho 
readers  of  poetry  have  long  been*  suflioiently  numerous,  flow 
luatters  stoml  iu  this  rcs}»ect  before  Cowper  a|ipetred  to  riHicciii 
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iIm'  cliaraftiT  of  Kn*;risli  juuMry,  we  know  not;  hut  aino!i;;  no 
c  lass,  we  ln*licve,  lias  that  pool  warmer  admirers.  And  the  in- 
llutMice  of  his  poetry  has  proliahly  nut  a  little^  conirilnited  to 
iiiiulit’y  the  opinions  and  form  the  taste  of  his  Quaker  readers. 
'I’he  proL;;rt*ss  of  education,  too,  inevitahly  tends  to  tindermine 
the  pri'jtidiecH  which  originate  in  partial  cuItiTution  or  implicit 
opinion.  The  «?stiinable  Ixidy  we  are  sjieakint'  of,  have  not 
stood  still  in  the  treneral  march  of  society.  Yet  it  is  possible, 
that  tliey  may  still,  as  a  society,  retain  some  notions  on  the 
subject  of  poetry  less  liberal  than  tliosc  of  the  g’reat  mass  of 
rc*nders.  Moore,  I^ysshe  Shelley,  Lei^h  Hunt,  ami  even  Lord 
Byron,  may  not  ijenerally  be  received  into  the  Quaker  library, 
aloii"  with  ]Mont^omery  ami  Wordsworth.  NVe  do  not  blame 
tliem  if  their  concessions  have  stopped  short  of  inconsistency. 
Tliere  is  a  ^rcat  deal  of  modern  poetry  that  is  ill  adapted  to 
make  its  readers  cMther  tim  wiser,  the  hotter,  or  the  happier:  it 
will  not  lessen  their  respcctahiUty  as  a  sect,  if  such  works 
should,  by  general  consent,  be  put  into  their  Index  Expurga^ 
torluB, 

Mr.  Barton,  in  referring  to  the  success  which  the  first  edition 
of  these  poems  obtained,  c\pr(‘sses  his  satisfaction  at  the  proof 
aflbrdcd  hy  the  indidgence  of  the  jnihlic, 

*  that  the  most  poignant  temptations  and  brilliant  seductions,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  public  taste  and  moral  sentiment,  have  not  yet  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  public  breast  a  genuine  attachment  to  the  sober  and 
simple  exercise  of  the  gentler  faculties  of  the  muse;  and  that,  even 
under  the  disadvantage  of  inferior  power,  readers  willingly  welcome 
those  lays  that  appeal  only  to  tlie  pure,  and  quiet,  and  conacientiom 
tcelings  of  the  heart.' 

Ah  a  specimen  of  the  succ<‘ss  with  which  sometimes  this  a{)- 
|>oal  is  made  by  the  Author  of  this  volume,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  select  the  linirs  addn^ssed  to  Wordsworth  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  Peter  Bell,”  altliougli  some  share  of  the  ridicule  bc- 
stowinl  on  that  poem  may  fall  on  its  avowed  admirer.  But  the 
writer  of  the  following  stanzas  is  certainly  one  who  both  knows 
and  feels  what  poetry  i«,  and  hy  such,  Wordsworth,  with  all 
his  puerilities  and  |H*r versifies,  will  always  be  held  in  lionour. 

*  Beautiful  Poet  1  as  thou  art. 

In  spite  of  all  that  critics  tell, 

1  thank  thee,  even  from  my  heart. 

For  this,  thy  talc  of  “  Peter  Hell.” 

It  is  a  story  worthy  one 

Who  thinks,  feels,  loves,  as  tliou  hast  done. 

*  It  is  a  story  worthy  too 

Of  a  more  simple,  primal  age. 

When  failings  natural,  tender,  true, 
liallow’d  the  poet's  humblest  page, 
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F.rc  trick’ry  Imd  usurp’d  the  place 
C)!*  unsophisticated  grace* 

‘  I  quarrel  not  with  those  who  deem  ‘ 

Essential  to  poetic  mooil, 

High-sounding  phrase,  nnd  lof^y  theme, 

And  “  ready  orts  to  freeze  the  blood 
Intent  to  dazzle,  or  appal ; 

But  nature  still  is  best  of  all. 

«  To  be  by  taste’s  and  fashion's  laws 
'I'he  favourite  of  this  fickle  day ; 

To  win  the  drawing-room’s  applause. 

To  strike,  to  startle,  to  display, 

And  give  effect,  would  seem  the  aim 
C)f  most  who  bear  the  poet’s  name. 

‘  For  this,  one  idol  of  the  hour. 

Brilliant  and  sparkling  as  the  beams 
Of  the  glad  sun,  culls  every  flower. 

And  scatters  round  dews,  gems,  and  htreams, 

Until  the  wearied,  aching  sight, 

Is  **  blasted  with  excess  of  light.” 

*  Another  leads  his  readers  on 

With  scenery,  narrative,  and  tales 
Of  legends  wild,  and  battles  won — 

Of  craggy  rocks,  and  verdant  vales ; 

Till,  always  on  amazement’s  brink. 

We  find  we  have  no  time  to  think. 

*  And  last,  not  least,  n  master  mind, 

Around  whose  proud  and  haughty  brow. 

Had  he  but  chosen,  might  have  twin’d 
The  muses*  brightest,  greenest  hough. 

Who,  would  hediis  own  victor  be. 

Might  seize  on  immortality. 

*  He  too,  forsooth,  with  morbid  vein. 

Must  fling  a  glorious  fame  away ; 

Instruction  nnd  delight  di«dain, 

And  make  us  own,  yet  loathe  his  sway: 

From  Helicon  he  might  have  quaff’d 
Yet  turn’d  to  Acheron’s  deadly  draught. 

*  O  shame  and  glory  of  our  age ! 

With  talents  such  as  scarcely  met 
In  hard  before  :  thy  magic  page 
Who  can  peruse  without  regret  ? 

Or  think,  with  cold,  unpitving  mien. 

Of  what  thou  orf,  and  might'tt  have  been  ? 

‘  No  more  of  such:  from  these  I  turn. 

From  sparkling  wit,  and  amorous  lays: 

From  glooms  that  chill,  and  **  words  that  burn,** 

And  gorgeous  pomp  of  feudal  days ; 

I  turn  from  such,  as  things  that  move 
Wonder  and  awe,  but  wa^c  not  love. 
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‘  To  thee,  and  to  thy  page  dcapw’d 
\\y  worldly  hearts,  I  mm  with  joy. 

To  \Hinder  o’er  the  layi  1  pria’d, 

When  once  a  cart  lest*  happy  boy ; 

And  all  that  faacinateil  then. 

More  undentood,  delighu  again. 

‘  Nor  18  it,  Wordsworth,  trivial  test 
Of  thy  well-earn’d  |>oetic  fame, 

That  the  uiitutor’d  youthful  breast 

Should  cherish  with  delight  thy  name : 
If  fetding  be  the  test  of  trutii, 

That  touchstone  is  best  prov’d  in  youtli. 

*  Thine  is  no  complicated  art. 

Which  after-life  alone  can  give 

The  power  to  appreciate  :  in  the  heart 
Its  purest,  holiest  cunoits  live  ; 

And  nature’s  tact  is  most  intense 
In  the  soul's  early  innoceuce. 

*  ’Tis  then  the  sun,  the  sky*  the  air, 

'rhe  sparkling  stream,  the  leafy  wood. 

The  verdant  fields,  Ute  mountains  Imre, 
Are  Jell^  though  little  understood  : 
We  care  not,  seek  not  then  to  prove 
Kft'ect,  or  cause :  we  feel,  and  love. 

‘  And  in  that  day  of  love  and  feeling. 
Poetry  is  a  lieavealy  art ; 

Its  genuine  principles  revealing 
In  their  own  glory  to  the  heart, 
Nature’s  resistless,  urtless  tone 
Awaks  an  echo  of  its  own. 


‘  'I'hese  truths,  for  such  they  are',  by  thee, 

Illustrious  Poet !  well  are  seen  ;  .» 

And  to  thy  w’ise  simplicity 

Most  sacred  have  they  ever  been  ; 

Therefure  shall  thou,  before  the  Nise 


OHiciate,  in  their  inmost  shrine! 

*  Then  journey  on  thy  way :  though  lowly. 
And  simple,  and  despis’tl  it  Ik»  ; 

Yet  shall  it  yield  thee  visions  Imly, 

And  such  us  worldlings  never  see  : 
Majestic,  simple,  meek,  sublinie. 

And  worthy  of  an  earlier  time. 

‘  Continue  still  to  cultivate. 

In  thy  sequester’d  solitude. 

Those  higli  conceptioua  which  await 
The  imisiiigs  of  the  wise  and  good  ; 
('onceptions  loify,  pure,  and  bright. 

Which  fill  thy  soul  witlt  heavenly  light. 
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•  Peewit. 

*  Thou  noeil*it  not  stoop  to  win  applause 
By  petty  artifice  of  style  i 

Or  studied  wit,  that  coldly  draws 
From  fops  or  fools  a  vapid  smile : 

And  still  less  need’s!  thou  stoop  to  borrow 

Affected  gloom,  or  mimic  sorrow. 

*  Bill  tnke  thee  to  thy  growen  and  fields, 

'fliy  rocky  vales,  and  mountains  bare, 

And  give  us  all  that  nature  yields 
Of  mannersi  feelings,  habits  there : 

Please  and  instruct  the  present  age; 

And  live  in  history’s  latest  page.'  pp«  82-— 97, 

The  contents  of  a  volume  ao  misoellaneoua,  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  which  conaista  of  occasional  pieces,  miiat  necessarily  be 
of  very  unequal  merit.  Of  some,  the  sentiment  forms  the 
chief  recommendation.  The  Author  is  rather  too  fond  of  the 
Anapsestic  verse,  which  lie  employs  on  occasions  to*  which  it  can 
Ih*  ailapted  only  hy  exquisite  skill.  The  *  stanzas  on  the  death 

*  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,*  afford  an  instance  of  the.  very  in¬ 
judicious  choice  of  this  measure ;  and  in  the  second  stanza  oc¬ 
curs  an  expression  not  in  perfect  accordance  either  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  with  Quaker  phraseology  : 

*  There  are  woes  which  descend  like  the  bolt  of  «7oof’i  thunder* 

*  Silent  Worship*  is  the  title  of  another  poem,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  rhythm  is  most  discordant  to  the  reader’s  feelings. 
Mr.  Barton  will  do  well  to  study  the  cliaracter  of  the  various 
inetsuros  of  English  verse ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  safer  for  him 
altogether  to  avoid  the  measure  we  refer  to.  In  the  *  stanzas  on 

*  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,*  there  are  some  sadly  halting  lines* 
Those  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  are  much  more 
»ucc<»ssful. 

In  proof  tliat  Mr.  Barton  is  not  deficient,  tiowev^,' either  in 
taste  or  fancy,  we  shall  select  two  of  his  simple  lyrk^  to  Sleep 
Kiid  to  the  Winds.  Lc«iving  these  specimens  to  speak  for  tbein- 
wlves,  we  give  our  cordial  approbation  to  the  Author* 

•  SLEEP. 

*  What  is  it  that  stills  the  sigh  of  sorrow, 

And  forbids  her  tears  to  flow  ?— 

That  allows  the  desolate-hearted  to  borrow 
A  transient  relief  from  woe  ? 

It  is  thou,  sweet  Sleep !  O  tlien  listen  to  me  I 

Be  it  btit  in  thy  dreams,  while  I  sing  of  thee. 

'  Could  I  embody  the  thoughts  which  now 
Pass  my  soul's  living  tablet  over. 

No  being  more  lovely  and  fair  than  tliou, 

Before  mortal  eye  could  hover ; 

Voi..  XV.  N.  S.  T 


Barton's  Potmt. 


Not  deathly  and  pale*  like  a  spectre  stealing 
On  tlic  siuinb’rery  whose  eyes  thy  power  it  sealing 

*  But  a  form  full  of  beauty,  of  joy,  and  grace, 

And  features  with  kindness  bright, 

Such  as  a  Raphael  would  love  to  trace ; 

A  creature  of  glory  and  light, 

With  a  silrery  ck^,  to  chasten  each  hue 
Too  radiant  else,  should  arise  to  view. 

*  With  angel  eye,  and  a  brow  that  never 
Had  been  other  than  meekly  calm ; 

And  lips  which  a  soA  smile  seems  to  sever. 

Such  as  shed  round  u  soothing  charm ; 

With  a  step  more  light  than  Zephyr^s  sigh. 

Would  1  paint  thee,  in  lovelin^s  passing  by. 

*  Such  could  1  fancy  thee,  roving  far 
Beneath  tiic  pale  moon's  glistening  beam  ; 

Or  the  taiotcr  light  of  heaven’s  fairest  star. 
Attended  by  many  a  shadowy  dream: 

Those  purer  visions,  in  mercy  given 
To  slumbcrmg souls,  when  they  dream  of  heaven! 

*  By  an  infant’s  couch  I  behold  thee  sit, 

It^  widow’d  parent's  earthly  treasure : 

And  over  its  features,  like  sunshine,  flit 
Bright  gleams  of  half  unconscious  pleasure : 

Smiles  of  a  spirit  that  knows  no  fears, 

Such  as  belong  not  to  after  years. 

’  And  then  to  its  parent,  disconsolate-hearted 
But  for  that  cherub,  thou  tum’st ;  and  lo ! 

The  umlried  tear,  which  perhaps  had  started 
Before  those  eye-lids  could  slumber  know. 

Like  a  dew*drop  at  morn  is  exhal'd,  in  the  union 
Of  souls,  still  mingling  in  blest  communion. 

* ,  And  last,  to  the  lied  of  some  dying  saint, 

I  ciui  fancy  thee  gliding  with  noiseless  foot. 

Who,  worn  out  with  anguish,  and  ready  to  faint, 
Ere  thou  drew’st  nigh,  was  patiently  mute  : 

Thou  comest;  and  straight  on  his  closing  lids 
Falls  a  s|>ell,  that  protracted  pain  forbids. 

*  As  soon  as  hts  eyes  soil  slumbers  seal,  . 

He  forgets  all  tlte  anguish  he  felt  bel^e; 

A  nd  the  glory  his  f  aded  features  reveal. 

Tells  whither  hts  I bou|^hU  exulting  soar  t 
He  seems  to  liave  cast  oft  his  mortal  array, 

**  And  walks  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day/* 

’  Must  he  awake  upon  earth,  to  prove 
The  vision  but  cheated  ?  O !  rather  say. 

That  He,  who  U  goodness,  compassion,  and  love. 
Permits  him  in  slumber  to  pass  away ; 


Raiion^s  Patiiu. 

And  all  In  that  dream  he  could  fcal  or  aaoi 
If  his  through  a  blissful  eternity! 

TO  THE  WINDS. 

*  Ye  viewless  Minstrels  of  the  sky ! 

I  marvel  not,  in  times  gone  by, 

That  ye  were  deified : 

For,  even  in  this  later  day. 

To  me  otV  has  your  power,  or  play. 

Unearthly  thoughts  supplied. 

‘  Awful  your  power !  when,  by  your  might, 
•You  heave  the  wild  waves,  crested  white. 

Like  mountains  in  your  wrath ; 

Ploughing  between  them  valleys  deep, 

Which,  to  the  sea*man  rousM  from  sleep. 
Yawn  like  Death’s  opening  path  ! 

*  Graceful  your  play!  when,  round  the  bower 
Where  Beauty  culls  Spring’s  loveliest  flower. 

To  wreathe  her  dart  locks  there, 

Your  gentlest  whispers  lightly  breathe 
The  leaves  between,  flit  round  that  wreath. 
And  stir  her  silken  hair. 

4 

*  Still,  thoughts  like  these  are  but  of  earth. 
And  you  can  give  far  lotUer  birth 

Ye  come ! — we  know  not  whence  1 
Ye  go ! — can  mortals  trace  your  flight  ? 

All  imperceptible  to  sight. 

Though  audible  to  sense. 

*  The  Sun, — hit  rise,  and  set  wc  know ; 

The  Sea,<^we  mark  its  ebb,  and  flow ; 

The' Moon, — her  wax,  and  wane  ; 

The  Stars, — Man  knows  their  courses  well. 
The  Comets*  vagrant  paths  can  tell 
But  You  his  search  disdain. 

*  Ye  restless,  homeless,  shapeless  things  1 
Who  mock  all  our  imaginings. 

Like  Spirits  in  a  dream ; 

What  epithet  can  words  supply 
Unto  the  Bard  who  takes  such  high 
Unmanageable  theme  ? 

*  But  one : — to  me,  when  Fanc^  stirs 

My  thoughts,  yeseem  Heaven’s  messengbss 
Who  leave  no  path  untrod ; 

And  when,  as  now,  at  midnight’s  hour, 

1  hear  your  voice  in  all  its  power. 

It  seems  the  Voice  or  God.* 


.  (  )  ' 
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Gentlemen  and  Pvbiukers  who  haxe  X9orks  in  the  pretx^  tvill 
the  Conductort  of  the  Eclsctic  Hkvibw,  6u  setuiing  in/onnatim 
(poet  paid)  of  the  ttd^eet^  extent,  and  probaUe  price  ^  euch  tuorit ; 
xakkh  theif  matf  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  com- 
liiieni  xeUh  its  plan. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Sumner  U  printinf  a  mascui.— Atour  iDihedtstnrtfWMoaei 
Serte*  uf  Serinont  uii  the  Christian  Faith,  Libanus  and  Aiitilib.tiiut.— A  loai 
in  1  Vol.  Svu.  in  the  llaiiran.— 4.  A  stcoinI  tuar  ia 

Wm.  Hazlitt.  Esq.  Is  priotiiig,  i-Usays  the  llaurati.— 3.  A  jonmry  Cmm  Os- 
on  Character.  mascus,  through  Arabia-  Pctrra.  smI  tW 

Mr.  James  Bird,  author  of  the  Vale  of  Desert  El  Ty,  toC-iiio.  6.  A  tuar  is 

SUtttnlou.  has  in  ttie  press.  Machin,  or  the  PiMiiiisula  of  Sinai.  Bv  the  Uie 

the  discovery  ol  MarUira.a  |H>em.  John  la'wts  Burckliartit.  With  mspi, 

Histuire  de  la  Sccta  des  Amis,  inir^  b^c,  4ti>. 

d*aue  notice  sur  Madame  Ksy,  ct  la  pri-  *7.  History  of  Parga  ;  containing  as 
sou  «le  Newgate,  par  Madame  Adele  du  accnnnt  of  the  Vicissitodes  of  that  part 

Thou,  will  soon  appear  in  a  duodecimo  of  Greei'e,  during  the  French  RevolatM; 

volume.  supported  by  anthentic  docuwab. 

A  new  erlitioii  of  George  the  Third,  his  Translated  from  tlie  Italian  MS.  of  Up 
court,  and  family,  with  Important  ad-  Foi^cola  8va 

diti<m«,  is  in  tl»e  press.  8.  Elementary  Illustrations  of  tkt 

Speedily  will  be  published. an  itinerary  Celestial  Mechanics  of  I.aplace;  oon- 
of  the  Rhine,  including  part  of  the  prehendiug  the  first  book  ;  with  as  is- 

Southern  roast  of  France.  By  John  truductiun.  containing  tlie  rudiaKaUof 

Huahrs,  Esq.  A.M.  of  Orielcull.  Osfoid.  the  matbematiciii  being  ttie  first  pm 
The  following  works  are  preparing  for  of  a  work  intended  to  supply  the  Siuim 
immedute  publicattuu.  with  every  link  that  is  actual iy  reqaird 

I.  Memoirs  of  the  I.ife  of  thq  RcHon.  fur  a  complete  chain  of  demonstraliss, 
W  dliam  Pitt.  By  George  Tooilinc.  D.  I>.  extending  to  the  whole  theory  of  plsae- 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Vol.  1,  and  II.  lary  motions.  8vo. 

4to.  t>.  A  System  of  Mechanical  Phils* 

'i.  Memoirs  by  James  F>ar»Waldegra\e,  sophy,  by  the  late  John  llobis«Mi,  LLIX 
K.  (t.  oneol  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Coimcil  Profesaor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
in  the  nign  of  George  IL,  and  Governor  University,  and  SccreUry  to  the  Ruysl 

of  George  HI,  when  Prince  of  Wales;  Society  of  Edinburgh.  With  notes  asi 

being  a  short  act o  lut  of  {Kilitiral  con-  illustrations,  comprising  the  mod  rreest 

tentions  |>arty  quarrels,  an*l  exents  of  discoveries  in  the  Physiciai  Scieaesi 

i'oasiqucucr,  from  1754  to  1767.  Small  By  David  Br  water,  I.L.  D.  F.  R.S.E. 

4to.  4  vu).  8 VO.  with  iiiiinerous  piatec 

3.  The  Drvge  of  Venice.  An  his-  ft).  A  History  of  the  Modes  of  Bdieli 

torkal  tragedy,  in  five  acta.  By  the  Ru  usually  tcrme<l  the  superstitious  of  tk 
litNi.  Dtrd  Byron.  8vo.  middle  ages.  With  curious  plates.  Bo. 

4.  l.cttetsul  Mary  Lt  }Kl,Lady  Her-  II.  17.c  Life  of  the  Rt.  lion.  R- E. 

vry.  With  illustrative  notes.  8vo.  Sheridan.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  As- 

6.  Memoirs  of  the  lad  nine  years  of  thor  of  l.alla  Rookh.  -Vux 
the  reign  irf  George  II.  By  Horace  J‘2.  Tiie  Ceutury  of  Inventions  of  tk 

Walpole,  Fail  of  t>rford.  Fioin  the  Marquis  id'Worcestcr,  from  the  isrigissl 

original  .M.SS.  fimnd  In  the  chest  left  by  MS.  with  historical  ami  cxplaMtarr 

his  Lordship’s  will  to  be  ofH'iiMl  by  the  notes,  a  Hlograpliic.il  Memoir,  and  M 

firxi  lUrl  of  Waldegrave  who  should  at-  original  Portrait.  8vo, 

tain  the  age  of  *21,  alter  the  year  1800.  1 J.  History  of  tins  Late  War  in  Spsk 

2  vol.  4tu.  nurl  PorlugaL  By  Robert  Southey,  Eiq- 

(Forming  also  vol.  VII  ami  VIII  of  3  vol.  4to. 

Lmd  t>iiorirs  i^dlected  works.)  14.  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns 

6.  Traxels  in  Syria  awd  .Mount  Sinai ;  the  Briti>h  Army  at  Washington  awl  Srs 

vu.  1.  A  jourmy  from  Aleppo  lu  Da-  Urlcauv,  ui  18U-16.  Bv  au  Offictfi 
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|>hic«l  Diftcoreriest  the  NauticaJ  and  As- 
truiuliiic^l  ObiervAtiont,  ami  the  Na- 
tutal  Httiory  of  the  ^>ca»anU  UUiulft  to 
the  arest«ard  of  Batha’t  Bay  ;  in«*rc 
particularly  of  Melville*!  Uland  ia  the 
Polar  Sra,  where  the  Shipt  wrre  froxeo 
tip  for  nearly  elevco  month!.  Itlnat  rated 
by  oomeroua  ebarta  and  other  ritgnivuiK«. 
4to.~lfy  mmikvritjf  qf  the  LortU  C^ommu* 
tiomgrt  vj  tkt  Admirdtf. 

*2&  A  new  Serire  of  Curioaitimi  of 
Litcratore.  By  J.  D.  laraeli,  £;<).  3 

rot  8ro. 

<9.  Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
made  during  an  excursioa  through  the 
|>rincipal  parts  of  that  Colony  in  the 
yt«r  18'^.  In  which  are  bri^y  con¬ 
sidered  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  it  offers  to  the  English  Emigrant ; 
with  some  remarks  u|k)q  the  new  settle* 
went  at  Algoa  Bay. 

30.  An  Account  of  the  Abi|)onea,  an 
F4)uestrian  Peo^de  in  the  interior  of  South 
America.  Translated  from  the  original 
I.atio  ot  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,  one  of  the 
Kx-Jesuits,  Iwo-and-twenty  yt^ars  a 
Missionary  in  Paraguay.  2  %*oI.  Svo. 

The  Ahiponcs  h.ave  been  in  one  thing 
fortunate  above  all  other  savages ;  fur 
the  history  of  tlicir  manners  and  for¬ 
tunes  by  Martin  Dobrizboffer,  a  German 
Jesuit,  who  devoted  the  prime  of  his 
years  to  the  task  of  converting  them,  and 
in  old  age,  after  the  extinction  of  his 
order,  found  consolation  in  recording  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  so  painfully 
acquired,  and  the  labours  which  had  so 
wisermhly  been  frustrated,  is,  of  all 
bo«iks  relating  to  savage  life,  the  most 
«'Urious,  and  in  every  respect,  the  most 
interesting.  Southey,  Hist,  qf  ihe  ttrazHt, 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  the  Kev. 
T.  Watson,  intimations  and  Evidences 
<if  a  Future  State,  Part  2nd,  eoinpre- 
liendiug  the  following  divisions, —  1st.  A 
«thort  Review  of  the  iMture  and  degree  of 
r'videfsce  required  fi»r  a  future  state. 
2ud.  The  evidence  from  Revd.iliun  dut'S 
not  su|ter»ede  the  evidence  fitMU  re aso:i ; 
with  stricinres  on  Materialism.  J*!.  Jew¬ 
ish  and  heathen  testimonies  in  favour  of 
a  future  state,  with  additional  eviilences 
fiom  the  Christian  Scri|Hures ;  and  4ih. 
The  probability  that  virtuous  friemls  shall 
iiu'el  together  and  kmiw  one  another  in 
the  ririnal  wor  ld. 

This  luonth  will  he  published,  in  1  voU 


8vo.  Metrical  liCgends  of  exallH  Oka. 
rai*tert.  By  Joanna  Baillie,  author  if 
*•  Plays  on  the  Passions,**  &c. 

At  tlie  same  time  will  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  ••  Plays  oa  the  PwJ 
sM>us,’*  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  a  few  days  will  he  puMished,  « 
4ta  The  Vision  of  JiulgiiKMit,  a  Pu«m, 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  ia 
small  8vo.  Memoirs  of  the  Lifeof  Aaae 
Boleyn,  Queen  ol  Henry  VII 1.  By  Mws 
Beuger,  author  o4  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Eli. 
zabeth  Hamilton,  dsc. 

Preparing  for  publiratioD,  Heary 
S('hultze,aTale:  theSavoyanl,  a  Freack 
Republican’s  Story  ;  with  other  Poeaw. 

In  the  press,  a  Disa<  rtation  shevii^ 
the  Identity  of  the  Rivers  Niger  sad 
Nile,  chiefly  from  the  autlmrity  of  tbe 
ancients.  By  John  Dudley,  A.  M. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  New 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  will  appear 
early  in  the  present  month. 

Mr.  Hadea,  of  Sloane -street,  is  about 
to  publish  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  addressed  principally  to  unprofes¬ 
sional  persocn.  In  imblishing  this  Joarw 
nal,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  commit  the 
common  mistake  of  supposing,  that  be 
can  teach  the  public  how  to  disiingaisk 
and  to  cure  diseases,  for  be  well  kaovs 
that  they  are  incapable  of  bt'iog  so 
taught;  but  whilst  the  varieties  of  dis¬ 
eases  are  inflnite,  the  springs  of  disorder 
are  very  simple  and  easily  recognised. 
The  Work,  therefore,  will  teach  the  pre¬ 
vention  rather  than  the  cure  of  disorders; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  point  nut 
how  the  friends  of  the  sick  may,  ia  the 
best  way,  assist  their  medical  man  in  bis 
treatment,  and  otherwise  shew  how  health 
may  he  preserved,  and  disease  warded  off 

In  the  pnrs^,  I'he  Union  of  the  Roses, 
a  1'ale  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  a  Ponn, 
in  Six  Cantos. 

Dr.  John  Ma^oa  Good  hat  in  the  prea*, 
in  4  volume*  Svo.  the  Study  of  Mediciac, 
comprising  its  physiology,  palhtdogyt 
and  firactice. 

S|>ccdily  will  be  published,  in  foolscap 
Svo.  The  I.asl  Days  of  Herculaiirtim, 
and  Abradates  and  Paiitbea.  By  Edsna 
.\lhersione.  Esq. 

The  Rev,  Thomas  Rays,  A.M.  of  Trw 
nit  y  College,  Camhridgf;,  has  a  loluBit 
of  Sermons  m  the  pic»». 
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BIOORArUY. 

Mnnoinofthe  Life  of  Niohola*  Pont- 
tin.  By  Maria  Graham,  author  of  a 
joornal  of  a  Re^hleuca  in  fndia,  8ro. 
10ft.  M. 

The  Annual  Biopraphy  and  Obituary 
fur  1 841 }  coiitainiiiK  Memoir*  of  Baorge 
IlL ;  the  Duke  of  Kent;  Sir  Joarph 
Banka;  Grattan  ;  Arthur  Young;  Weat ; 
General  Mudge,  kc.  8ro.  13a. 

iDVCATIOlt. 

The  Traveller;  or,  an  Entertaining 
Jonmey  round  the  Habitable  Globe,  lle- 
inyta  novel  ami  eaay  Method  of  atudying 
Geography,  illustrated  by  42  plates ; 
rooftiftliiig  of  Views  of  the  principal  ca- 
|iital  CiUea  of  the  World,  and  the  Cos* 
tune  of  its  varitais  Inbabitauta.  6ft.  half 
bound,  or  7s.  6d.  coloured. 

t'hosruaft  and  Heraclius  ;  or,  the  Vi- 
ciftMtudes  of  a  Century.  A  Tale  from 
ibe  Roman  History.  Hy  Miss  Sandhani, 
author  of  the  Twin  Sifttera.  With  four 
cugraviiifft,  3s.  half  bound. 

The  Welcome  V’isitor ;  or,  the  Good 
Tncle.  A  Collection  of  original  Stories, 
Icc.  2s.  6(1.  half  bourMl. 

The  Little  Wanderers;  or.  History  of 
Two  Pretty  Orphans.  With  Eight  Rn- 
iraTiaga.  2a.  plain,  and  2s.  6d.  ct^oured. 

Short  Stories,  selected  from  the  His¬ 
tory  ot  Scotland,  intended  as  a  Gompa* 
aval  to  the  Stories  selectc'd  from  the 
Hiitory  of  Rngland.  2s.  6d.  half  bound. 

POar.lCN  LITERAtUlE. 

Seletiioni  of  Classic  Italian  Poetry, 
from  the  most  celebrated  Works  of  Taftso, 
Ariosto,  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  for  tlia 
use  of  Students  in  the  Italian  language ; 
rshibiting  the  Grammatical  Order  of  the 
Words  in  the  original,  and  illustrated 
auh  English  Notes.  By  T.  B.  Dtffer- 
nri.  2  vol.  12ino.  12s. 

RisToar. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of 
Armagh,  fur  a  period  of  1373  years, 
comprising  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Keneril  history  of  Ireland  ;  a  refotation 
of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Ledwich|  respect- 
tag  the  non-eaistesieu  of  SL  Patrick; 
snd  an  appendix  on  the  learning,  nnti- 
Toities  and  raligiun  of  the  Irish  natiou. 
By  James  Stuart,  A.  B.  18s. 

miscellaneous. 

Rules  proposed  for  the  Government  of 
Houi^s  of  Correction,  and  Peni- 


ientiaries ;  compiled  from  vnrions  Acta 
of  Parliament  for  the  Rngulnilon  of  Pri¬ 
sons,  and  selected  from  Rules  in  force  at 
the  Ust  conducted  Ooola  in  Europe  i  to 
which  are  added.  Plana  of  Prisons  on 
ioipnived  Priuciplea;  and  o  Description 
with  plates  of  a  Com  Mill  and  Water 
Mill,  adapted  for  tbc  Employment  of 
Prisouera.  Published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Priaon  Discipline, 
and  th«  Rafonnation  of  Juvasuie  f>(* 
feiMlers.  8vo.  9t. 

The  ReiKNt  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline,  and  for  the  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Offendert,  1820.  2s. 

Kenilworth,  a  Romance.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Warerley,  Ivaiihoe,  Icc.  kc,  3 
vols.  post  8vo.  11.  I  Is.  6d. 

Univortal  Science;  or,  the  Cabinet  of 
Nature  and  Art  t  comprising  above  One 
Thousand  entertaining  and  instmetive 
Facts  and  Experiments,  selected  from 
vartons  departments  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,  and  the  naeful  Discoveries  in  the 
Arts.  By  Alexander  Jamieson,  author 
of  Grammar  of  Rhetoric,  Grmmmah  of 
Ixigic,  Icc.  2  vd.  12mo.  16s. 

The  Means  of  doing  Good,  comprising 
hints  on  benevolence;  conduct;  indivi¬ 
dual  happiness  ;  the*  poor,  and  of  edu¬ 
cating  th^  ;  appreniicea ;  saving  banks ; 
benefit  societies;  of  bettering  the  poor  ; 
machinery ;  employments  for  females  ; 
prisons ;  houses  of  recovery,  Icc.  32mo. 
Is.  3d.  half  l)Ound. 

A  Decimal  Interest  Table,  constructed 
on  a  new  principle ;  exhibiting,  on  the 
face  of  a  single  sheet,  the  interest  of  any 
Sum  from  1l.  to  9,000,0001.  for  any 
number  of  days,  from  1  to  3u.S,  at  the 
rate  of  5  p<‘r  cent.  accom|Niuiud  by  a 
Pamphlet,  containing  Explanatory  Ob¬ 
servations,  with  Rules  for  converting  the 
Decimals  into  Money  Sterling  by  In¬ 
spection,  and  shewing  the  Application  of 
the  Table  to  any  other  Rate  per  cent. 
By  Ebeneser  Miller,  Acoouutant.  5s- 

rosrar. 

Desultory  Thoughts  in  London,  Titns 
and  Glsippus,  with  other  poems.  By 
Charles  Lloyd,  author  of  NugSB  Canorm, 
Icc.  12fno.  7s.  fid. 

What  is  Life?  and  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Bailey,  1 8mo.  3s.  fid. 

Poems.  By  Bernard  Barton,  1 2mo.  7s. 

POLITICAL. 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
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•hrw'iiig  (in  thi  M  «1ay«  of  iiilidclItT  and 
Million)  the  Msrionf  aixl  d.-ingi’iiMift  dr* 
ftettof  thr  BritUli  an<l  Furrten  S<  hiMd, 
and  of  Mr*  nrough»in*k  Bill  (now  pend* 
ing)  for  the  gmrrni  FUincatton  td  the 
Poor.  Ity  Kielianl  Lloyd,  A.M.  Hector 
of  St.  Ihin«tan  in  the  West.  Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hi«hop  of  Gloocrster 
on  the  iubWi  of  the  Queen.  By  Paul 
Hartfonl,  Kvq.  8ro.  5s. 

A  Rr^iort  uf  the  Proceedings  nt  a 
A^'Cting  of  the  Town  of  Kiiuston  U|>on 
Hull,  for  the  purp«»««‘  of  considering  the 
meaourre  that  base  been  a<lo|»led  to  de- 
giade,  dethrone,  and  tli\(Mce  Her  Majesty 
Q(ie«*n  Caroline.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Kxrlus''on  of  the  Queen  front  the 
Liturgy,  historically  awl  legally  cousi- 
deretl.  By  a  Barrister.  3s. 

Ill  eOLOCY. 

Tracts  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  Repeal  of  the  Statute  against 
Blasphemy:  craitaining,  1.  The  Bible 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible.  2.  Lvid.nce 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ*  3,  A  brief 
Memorial.  ♦.  Three  Addresses  to  Uni¬ 
tarians,  &,c.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
I'ltface  containing  strictures  on  the  re¬ 
cent  publtcatUms  of  Mr.  BeUbam  and 
Dr.  ('arpenler;  with  an  analysis  of  I 
John,  Y.  20.  ami  a  summary  of  the 
whole  Fpistle.  By  the  B'ishop  of  St* 
David's.  8vo.  IS?!. 

I'hougbts  on  tlie  Essential  Requisites 
fur  Church  Communion,  Baptism,  and 
the  Ixird's  Supper,  as  connected  with 
Cihristian  Misskuis  ;  in  reply  to  the  Rev. 
S.(Jreathce«l,  KS  A.  By  W*  Moorhouse, 
jun.  i'iiiMK  4s. 

Meditations  on  the  Scriptures,  chiefly 
addrr«>ed  to  Young  Persons,  on  the  Im¬ 


portance  of  Religious  Principles 
('onduct.  By  the  Rev.  Riehanl  Walsik< 
A.M.  liector  of  Weston  under  PenYir^' 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  Churcli 
of  Hereford.  2  voL  I2mo.  8s. 

The  Village  Preacher;  a  Collertina«f 
short,  pbiin  Sermops;  partly  origiaai 
partly  selected,  and  adapted  to  V.lla,; 
Instruction.  By  a  Clergyman  af  the 
Church  of  England.  1  vol.  ICino.  5«. 

The  Jksign  of  the  Ihsth  of  Cbriit 
explained,  ami  its  mfluence  in  constraia. 
ing  Christians  to  live  to  him  who  did 
for  them,  euforccvl.  A  Sermon.  By 
William  Ward,  of  5b>rampore.  ls.6d. 

The  Application  of  Christianity  to  tbe 
Commercial  and  ordinary  Affairs  nf 
Life.  In  a  series  of  Disctnnses.  By 
I  homvs  CliolnuTS,  D.  D.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Eeononrsf 
Ijirge  Towns,  Nos.  5th  and  6th,  *0s 
Church  Patronage.”  By  Thomas  Chsh 
mers,  D.  D.  6vo.  2s.  I^nblhhed  QtMr* 
tcrly,  price  Is.  each  Nnmber. 

Seasonable  Admonitions,  in  rofervtrv 
to  Conjugal  Life.  A  New  Year's  Addrm 
to  Yonng  Persons,  at  Old  GraveLlane 
Meeting.  By  the  Rev,  J.  Hooper,  A.M.  Is. 

TSAVELS,  Jcc. 

Rome,  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceatury; 
containing  a  complete  account  of  Ike 
Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City,  the  renaiii 
of  tbe  middle  ages,  and  the  monussrsli 
of  modern  times.  With  remarks  on  tW 
fine  arts,  on  the  state  of  society,  andoa 
the  religious  ceremuniet,  manners,  asd 
customs  of  the  modem  Romans.  Is  s 
series  of  Letters,  written  during  a  rru* 
denre  at  Rome  in  the  years  1817  sad 
1818.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  II.  7s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  been  recently  favoured  with  teveral  anonymous  comiBO* 
nications  from  volunteers.  We  feel  bound  to  return  our  thanks  to 
the  individuals  for  their  w’cll  meant  offers  of  assistance;  but  intfe* 
pendently  of  the  question  of  merit  or  competency,  it  is  a  rule  froa 
which  wc  cannot  depart,  never  to  insert  in  our  Journals  an  article  that 
comes  to  us  from  an  unknown  correspondent* 
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